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WINE-MAKING IN CALIFORNIA. 


NO, I.—EARLY DIFFICULTIES. 


LMOST every wine-growing coun- 

A try in the Old World owes its first 
plantation of vines to the monks; and 
such was their knowledge of soil and 
locality, that the’ result of their labors 
has gained a reputation that has outlived 
them hundreds of years. To their la- 
bors alone are we indebted for the wines 
of Johannisberg, Steinberg, Hockheim, 
Romané Conti, Clos-Vougeot, l’Hos- 
pice, Chambertin, Chateau Yquem, Mar- 
gaux, Laffitte, St. Julien, and many oth- 
ers. To them are we even indebted for 
the bright, sparkling, and ever-lively 
champagne, that warms without intoxi- 
cation, and makes languid conversation 
bubble with the spirit of wit, like its own 
vivacious self. And what the monks 
did for the Old World, that did the Fa- 
thers for California. They planted the 
first vine, and they made our first wine. 
About the year 1771, the vine was first 
known to be planted in our State, and 
the Mission San Gabriel claims the 
honor of possessing the first vineyard. 
The early history of this vineyard, as 


well as the origin of its vines, is lost in 
the past, but has given rise to many 
speculations. It is believed by some 
that the vines were brought, by roots 
or cuttings, from Spain, either directly 
or by way of Mexico; others hold that 
these vines were taken from some one 
of the many wild varieties that are scat- 
tered over the whole State; and there is 
still another theory, which is upheld by 
General M. G. Vallejo, than whom there 
is no better authority on the subject in 
the State. According to his statement, 
the Fathers first tried to make wine from 
the wild grapes, but, being unsuccessful, 
planted the seeds from raisins that came 
from Spain. The result of these ex- 
periments gave them several varieties, 
among which are our present blue Mis- 
sion and a white grape of a musky flavor. 
These two, after due trial, they retained 
and propagated, rejecting all the others. 
The first two theories are certainly very 
defective; for, even with the quick and 
certain journey that can be made in our 
days of steam locomotion, an enormous 
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percentage of roots and cuttings die on 
the trip—in fact, but a very small per- 
centage reach us in a living condition, 
and it requires all the advanced horti- 
cultural skill of our age to revive and 
sustain them. As for once being of the 
wild species, they do not bear the faint- 
est resemblance, either in fruit, leaf, or 
wood, to any wild variety. The bunches 
and grapes are large, the leaf full and de- 
cidedly marked, and the joints compara- 
tively close, while their branches are 
sturdy —characteristics that are seldom 
found singly, and never collectively, in 
any one wild species of grape-vine. 
More probable than either of these the- 
ories, is that the seeds were purposely 
sent out from Spain, through Govern- 
ment authority, as certainly were the or- 
ange, the lime, the olive, the fig, etc. 
And this is the only rational manner of 
explaining the presence of the same two 
varietics—blue and white so-called Mis- 
sion grape—in New Mexico, where they 
are universally cultivated. The mis- 
sions in both provinces, being under the 
direction of the same power in Spain, 
would naturally receive the same selec- 
tions of seeds. It is claimed by experts 
that the blue Mission grape is the same 
as the Beni-Carlo, but that does not alter 
the strength of the argument, for it may 
be its seedling, just as the Pineau of 
Burgundy has some eighty different 
seedlings, each and every one closely 
resembling the parent grape and vine. 

It matters little, however, practically, 
where the first vines came from. They 
were known to grow at the Mission San 
Gabriel, and from there the planting of 
the blue Mission was extended from mis- 
sion to mission, until not a single one was 
without it. The blue grape seems to have 
been the favorite with the Fathers, and 
undoubtedly because its wine resembled 
the red wines of Old Castile. 

It is possible, that, while the vine- 
yards were small, their products were 
used at table, and not muclf wine made 
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from them, but this limitation could not 
have lasted for a longer period than the 
conclusive proof of the prolific qualities 
of the vine. And thus we have tradi- 
tions handed down to us, that those mis- 
sions, having a greater number of vines, 
made very considerable quantities of 
wine. There were few, if any, missions 
that, at the time of the arrival of the 
Americans, did not have at least five 
acres, and many had fifteen, twenty, and 
even thirty acres of vineyard. As the 
greatest care and attention was bestow- 
ed upon these vines—as labor was no 
object, and they were all planted in rich 
soil and irrigated —they certainly could 
not have produced less than from seven 
hundred to one thousand gallons of wine 
per acre, even withholding what grapes 
may have been used at table. These 
wines, it is likely, were all used in the 
neighborhood, as there were no facilities 
for export, there being neither bottles 
nor casks to put the wine in, nor any 
regular communication with other coun- 
tries. Indeed, the making of these wines 
was crude in the extreme ; they were fer- 
mented in cemented cisterns, and then 
either left there or drawn into sewed-up 
hides, or placed in stationary earthen- 
ware jars of great size. Here they re- 
mained, without further care or atten- 
tion, until consumed, and they were not 
likely to attain any great age or good 
quality from such handling. Neither 
did any of the missions achieve any rep- 
utation for the excellence of their wines, 
though it is said that there was some 
preference given to the wine from the 
Sonoma Mission, which was probably 
owing more to the fine quality of the soil 
than to superior skill in handling. Ow- 
ing, then, to a want of care, knowledge, 
and the necessary appliances, it is more 
than probable that these wines never at- 
tained any age, but must have been con- 
sumed during the twelve months follow- 
ing their manufacture. One strong rea- 
son for this belief is the fact that the old 
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Californians of those days had a great 
partiality for sweet wines, and used ev- 
ery known means to prolong the excess- 
ive sweetness of their new wines ; and to 
attain this end, they boiled the juice, and 
even added brandy to it. As one of the 
products of these efforts, we have the 
Angelica wine, whose mode of manu- 
facture may not have originated in Cal- 
ifornia, but certainly was universally 
adopted by the Spanish-American inhab- 
itants, who are, to this day, very fond of 
this grape /igueur, for a wine it certain- 
ly can not correctly be called. All wines 
gradually lose their natural sweetness 
as they attain age, and this rule holds 
good even with those that have been 
brandied ; therefore, it is quite probable 
that all these wines were consumed and 
disposed of by the Fathers before the 
period came when their sweet taste was 
gone. 

Raisins were also made at these mis- 
sions for home use, the Fathers possess- 
ing both the patience and the knowledge 
required to make them; but owing to the 
grapes from which they were made, they 
could neither have been of a fair size nor 
of fine flavor, though quite good for cook- 
ing purposes, and even passable for the 
table, where no others were to be found. 

A kind of brandy was also manufact- 
ured by the Fathers, which must have 
been as crude as their wine, and was 
mostly used to fortify it. 

There seemed to be nothing that grew, 
or could be grown, that the civilizing en- 
terprise of the Fathers did not attempt 
to produce. Gathering in the milder 
disposed Indians of the neighborhood, 
they taught them the tillage of the soil, 
and made artisans of them. Nature 
smiled upon their efforts—all that they 
planted grew, while for a time peace and 
prosperity surrounded them. Their hum- 
ble churches gradually grew into splen- 
dor; high walls protected their orchards 
and vineyards from profane trespassers; 
their granaries were full, and their wine- 
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vaults overflowing. Nothing more was 
necessary to fill their cup of happiness, 
and it must have been a proud moment 
to them, indeed, as they sat quietly un- 
der the vine and fig-tree, and saw that 
all their years of toil had been crowned 
with success. And the sight of one of 
these missions, in the height of its pros- 
perity—with its broad acres of grain, 
filled with busy toilers, its fine churches, 
the numerous towers and walls, the vine- 
yards, the orange and olive-groves— 
must have been a pleasant one, indeed. 
But this vision of peace and plenty was 
not destined to last long. The outside 
world became suspicious and jealous of 
the influence and wealth of the Fathers, 
nor ceased their workings until they had 
despoiled the missions of their lands and 
the Fathers of the result of their labors. 
And when the Americans came into pos- 
session of the territory, they found most 
of the missions in ruins, their orchards 
and vineyards neglected, while the old 
Indian cultivators were scattered far and 
wide. Yet, to some far-seeing minds, 
the too evident past thrift, and even pres- 
ent vigor, of the neglected stumps, fore- 
shadowed what might be done in the 
future, with proper care and training. 
Some few of these people, not diverted 
by the gold-fever, settled upon or near 
these missions, and redeemed, replant- 
ed, and extended the cultivation of the 
vine in a small way. Owing, however, 
to the lack of facilities in transportation, 
the vineyards remained very limited in 
extent, and their products were mostly 
used at table, or were worked up into a 
harsh brandy, poor in quality, which was 
generally disposed of to the Indians. 
Only enough wine was made to supply 
the local demand, and that was easily 
done, for it did not require a great quan- 
tity. 

In the years 1852 and 1853, grapes 
were selling in and around Los Angeles, 
on the vines, from two to six cents per 
pound, and, though they brought in San 
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Francisco from fifty cents to one dollar 
per pound, there had been no one with 
sufficient time to supply the demand. 
The late Colonel Haraszthy was the first 
to turn his attention to this business on 
a large scale. He bought up whole crops 
of grapes from the different small vine- 
yards during those two seasons, and for- 
warded them to San Francisco, realizing 
therefrom what was called a handsome 
profit, even in those flush times. The 
door once open, there was no longer any 
scarcity, and, every season following, the 
supply became more abundant. 

In 1855, Charles Kohler and Mr. Froh- 
ling established a native - wine house in 
San Francisco, the former intending to 
dispose of the wines in the city, while 
his partner was to manufacture them in 
Los Angeles. Neither of these gentle- 
men was experienced in the undertaking, 
and the wines they offered for sale were 
not clear, but rough, new, and crude, 
and, notwithstanding their guaranteed 
purity, found very slow sale. But, de- 
spite all these drawbacks, the firm strug- 
gled on in the hazardous enterprise, and 
became finally successful in creating 
three or four opposition houses. It was 
at about this period that a few masterly 
spirits persisted in bringing before the 
public, by numerous newspaper items, 
the certainty of realizing large profits 
from the cultivation of the grape. We 
have before us one of these items, that 
appeared in the columns of our local 
press, and, to give the reader some idea 
how calculations were made in those 
early days, we present the following lib- 
eral, but literal, extracts: 


“ Editors Alta :—Your able article concerning the 
culture of grapes and the production of wine, seemed 
to me a kind of challenge for every citizen to contrib- 
ute his mite: First, to promote every kind of indus- 
try beneficial to our Golden State; second, to sub- 
stitute for unwholesome beverages, as brandy, whis- 
ky, gin, etc., a natural, unadulterated drink; third, 
to retain as much as possible ‘of California gold among 
ourselves, that goes now for said article to foreign 
countries ; fourth, to thus bring land into cultivation 
that would yet for many a year remain unimproved ; 
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fifth, to create a new branch of industry and home 





commerce, the most adv 4 for the « y 
at large ; sixth, to give employment to men of differ- 
ent trades, as vine - dressers, coopers, wine - dealers, 
iron-mongers, timber-merchants, day-laborers, etc. ; 
and, seventh, to give men of sound judgment — who 
can discriminate between real advantages and hum- 
bug—an opportunity to invest their money in the 
most profitable manner, and with perfect security, in 
an enterprise, that, while it will never fail, is prefera- 
ble to any other depending mostly on duck and cir- 
cumstances.” 


Here followed a statement, quaint in 
itself, but of little interest to the reader, 
and an illustration of the writer’s manner 
of planting the vines, which is on the 
plan of 19,900 to the quarter-section, 
with almond - trees from distance to dis- 
tance. He then resumes: 

* At the rate at which my vines have been thriving, 
160 acres would yield : 


Wine, Brandy, —ee 
galls, galls. los 








Second year....... 1,000 — geass 
Third year ........ 6,000 aaa 
Fourth year ....... 40,000 2,000 10,000 
Fifth year .......0. 70,000 3,500 25,000 
Sixth year....... «+ 100,000 5,000 60,000 

WeAccnaricice 216,000 10,800 95,000 


Taking the wine at only $1 the gallon, bran- 

dy at $%, almonds one shilling a pound, 

would make the aggregate returns........$249)475 
The expenditure for preparing the 

land = planting, as by estimate 

No, pecreccesececes.cocece $7,600 
The pen “for cultivation, bar- 

rels, transportation, and exchange, 

estimate No, 2... cccccccccccecs + 71,300 





78,900 
++ ++$170,575 

“ And while $15,000 would amply cover all, up to 
the time the first returns could be expected to defray 
expenses, this enterprise would pay, during the first 
six years, a complete percentage of $1,193.16; or, 
per annum, $198.86 for each $100 invested — equal to 
$16.57 per month, I challenge any business man in 
California to show, in any enterprise, such high fig- 
ures, without possible failure for years. Add to this, 
that the production by this system will yearly increase 
considerably; . . . . so, for instance, in the second 
term of six years, the total yield would be: wine, 
about 800,000 gallons; brandy, 40,000 gallons; al- 
monds, 500,000 pounds,” 


This item was written with the best of 
faith, and, although it brought forth no 
direct takers in its proposed enterprise, 
it produced, in conjunction with preced- 
ing and subsequent articles upon the 
same topic, more general inquiry con- 
cerning this new pursuit. After mature 
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reflection, this was considered almogt as 
good as stumbling over lumps of gold, 
and many people began to plant a few 
acres of vines—just a few acres, be- 
cause, at such rates, a few acres would 
be enough. Many who planted certain- 
ly believed that all their grapes could 
be disposed of for table use; but, even 
should they be forced to make wine at 
$2 per gallon, a thousand gallons per 
acre would realize for them the profita- 
ble sum of $2,000 per acre—a very hand- 
some income from so small an invest- 
ment. There arose only one doubt in 
their minds—and that was, prices might 
fall in consequence of overproduction ; 
but this was set at rest by the fact, that, 
even at one-half the above price, it would 
pay well, and many people took the risk. 

The method followed, in the setting 
out of these new vineyards, was the 
same as that which the Fathers had 
adopted ; the vines were the same spe- 
cies; the location and soil were always 
chosen as nearly the same as possible— 
locating the vines where they could be 
irrigated, and choosing a rich, heavy soil. 
Irrigation was considered indispensable, 
both for the growth of the vines and the 
production of fruit; and it was a long- 
believed maxim that nothing would grow 
in California without irrigation. 

It was in the winter of the year 1858, 
that the first large vineyard was planted 
in a locality where irrigation could not 
possibly be undertaken. This vineyard 
consisted of 140 acres, or about eighty 
thousand vines, and was planted by 
Colonel Agoston Haraszthy. Many were 
the prophecies with reference to this 
plantation, which, in the mildest terms, 
was considered a rash and dangerous 
experiment. It was closely watched by 
all interested in the pursuit, and it can 
be safely said, that upon its success de- 
pended the future magnitude of the wine 
interest of the State; not as to what it 
is to-day, but as to what it will surely be 
fifty years hence. 
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Up to the year 1858, Los Angeles 
County possessed fully one-half of all 
the vines in the State, and, without a 
doubt, would have continued to hold 
that proportion, had those few acres of 
unirrigated vines failed. But they did 
not fail, contrary to all the prophecies of 
old and experienced residents. They 
outlived the dry season, and, in due 
time, bore a fine crop of grapes, whose 
wine was immediately pronounced as 
having a finer, freer taste, and richer 
flavor, than that made from irrigated 
vines. These results soon came to be 
known, and a new era began in the vine- 
culture of California. Hundreds of acres 
of hill-side lands were taken up and 
planted with vines, until there was hard- 
ly a county in the whole State that did 
not have its vineyard planted, where no 
water could reach it, but that falling from 
the clouds, or shed by the soft dew of 
the heavens. 

It was also about this period that a 
more concentrated attention was drawn 
to the varieties of grape that should be 
planted in the future. Several years pre- 
vious, a number of varieties had been 
secured and brought to the State, by a 
few enterprising persons; but their se- 
lections had been.‘made, almost exclu- 
sively, for consumption as table- grapes. 
However, these private collections, which 
were brought from Europe, as well as 
from the Patent Office at Washington, 
had been planted long enough to dem- 
onstrate conclusively, that, in each par- 
ticular case, they would thrive here, bear 
well, and produce a fruit in many re- 
spects superior, for table use, to the fa- 
vorite blue Mission grape. From this, 
it was presumed that the same improve- 
ment would occur in the wines that were 
produced from choicer varieties of grapes. 
There were then but few people in Cal- 
fornia who had been engaged practically 
as wine- producers in Europe, and even 
these few had their attention turned to 
other pursuits; but enough were found 
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of partial European experience to testify 
that, in the Old World, more stress was 
laid upon the species of the grape, gen- 
erally, than upon any other conditions. 

Curiosity and enterprise becoming ac- 
tive, experiments were instituted on a 
more general plan throughout the State. 
Still, the extent to which these experi- 
ments were carried was much too limit- 
ed, compared to the interest involved; 
but there was no immediate remedy, for 
there were but few attainable varieties, 
and even none of these were known as 
wine-grapes in Europe. Each vintage 
illustrated in a plainer manner the ne- 
cessity of such, and even greater, experi- 
ments; for, although a good common 
wine had been produced by the Mission 
grape—a wine that pleased those who 
had not acquired a taste for European 
wines —still, it found little or no favor 
among connoisseurs and habitual wine- 
drinkers, for they pronounced our wines 
either fiery and earthy, or sweet and in- 
sipid. Nor was their judgment far from 
the truth, those wines produced by irri- 
gated vines being generally both fiery 
and earthy, while those made from non- 
irrigated vines were apt to be of too 
much body, and too sweet in taste, when 
made from the blue Mission grape. It 
was true, that the sweetness of the latter 
wines would disappear by age; but, nev- 
ertheless, they did not acquire, even by 
long keeping, that inviting bouquet, so 
apparent in most of the good class of 
European wines, and so invariably sought 
after by all lovers of wine. This bou- 
quet quality, then. it was supposed, and 
partly proved, would never be acquired, 
in sufficient quantity, by a wine made 
from the Mission grape, be it planted in 
any soil, or whatever locality. Time 
and experiments have since completely 
proved the correctness of this supposi- 
tion; and nothing is more positive, than 
that the species of the grape gives the 
quality to the wine, and the soil only 
modifies that quality. 
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In 1861, the State Legislature, per- 
ceiving the importance of the vinicult- 
ural interest, appointed a ‘Commission 
upon the Ways and Means best adapted 
to promote the Improvement and Growth 
of the Grape-vine in California.” This 
Commission consisted of Colonel War- 
ner, Mr. Schell, and Colonel Haraszthy. 
Colonel Warner made a very able report 
upon the grape interest, as he then found 
it, with many valuable suggestions, while 
Mr. Schell visited, and made an inter- 
esting report upon the viniculture of, the 
South American States. Colonel Ha- 
raszthy, finding that the vines imported 
by various private persons, as well as 
himself, were too costly, inadequate, and 
often unreliable, determined to visit each 
of the different wine-producing countries 
of Europe, and make personal selec- 
tions, in his official capacity, of all the 
different varieties of grape-vines that he 
could collect. The result of his labors 
was an ample report made to the Legis- 
lature, and the importation of nearly two 
hundred thousand rooted vines and cut- 
tings, which embraced in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred distinct varieties, 
though they came catalogued under four 
hundred and ninety-two different names. 

These different varieties of grape-vines 
were dispersed throughout the State, and 
planted in many varied localities. From 
practical results, some have been found 
far superior to others; but not a sin- 
gle variety in this vast collection has 
not done well, and raised and matured 
its fruit to perfection. Upon the first 
arrival of these vines, but few vine-grow- 
ers were willing to hazard the planting 
of any single variety in considerable 
quantity. They generally planted a few 
hundred vines, choosing a dozen or more 
of the different kinds. Sufficient quan- 
tities were, however, thus set out to give 
the most favorable and decided results 
upon this all-important question. And 
at present, there are very considerable 
quantities of wine made from such fine 
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varieties of the grape as the Riesling, 
White Frontignan, Pineau or Burgundy 
grape, Traminer, Black Malvoisia, Zin- 
fandel, and many others. These varie- 
ties of grape- vines, in every case, have 
not only been found to produce a finer 
wine than the Mission grape, but, also, 
when properly trained and pruned, to 
yield a greater crop to the acre. They 
possess still another advantage — and 
that is, a much greater uniformity from 
year to year in their bearing qualities. 

There are those who are ever prone to 
prophesy evil, and so it was with regard 
to these varieties of wine-grapes. It was 
said that they would die out, that after 
a few years they would change their 
qualities and degenerate, and that they 
would not reproduce a shadow of the 
qualities they gave in Europe. Time 
and facts have given these assertions 
the most emphatic denial; and it has 
been conclusively proved, that the char- 
acter of the grape has not changed in 
fifteen years of cultivation in our State. 

As has been already mentioned, the 
type of the grape governs the peculiar 
type of its product, the wine; therefore, 
though a wine made from the Riesling 
grape, grown in our State, may not re- 
semble in every minute particular a wine 
made from the same variety grown in 
Germany, and be its exact counterpart, 
nevertheless the type of the two wines 
will be identical, and an experienced 
German wine- maker would most surely 
recognize our wine as one made from 
the Riesling grape, all other things be- 
ingequal. This assertion has been test- 
ed and verified, in very many cases, with 
several of the finer imported varieties, 
and the result has invariably been the 
same in each separate case. 

The climate and _ soil certainly have a 
marked influence upon the immediate 
quality of the grape, but not on its type, 
which it would take ages to change. 
Experience has shown us that the black 
Pineau, in our State, makes a sweeter, 
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heavier, and fuller- bodied wine than in 
the Céte d’Or; but no one conversant 
with these matters will pronounce our 
wine from that grape other than a full- 
fledged Burgundy wine: the bouquet is 
there, and the whole type is there. 

The very fact that the wine manufact- 
ured from each variety of grape has in- 
variably made a distinct quality of wine, 
preserving its own peculiar taste and 
character, has almost resulted in a dis- 
advantage to the vintner, for he is now 
at a loss to know which grape he shall 
set out, and which reject, for they all 
grow and all seem to make good wines. 
Time and experience alone can settle 
this difficulty, though it might be sooner 
brought about by first deciding whether 
the land which is to be planted resembles 
in quality that of any certain spot in the 
Old World, and whether the mean tem- 
peratures throughout the year, in the two 
spots, are nearly alike; and, if so, plant 
with the identical species of vine that 
the European vineyard was plarfted with. 
Then, if the mode of manufacture be 
conducted in the same manner, a wine 
will be made resembling in type and 
all its general characteristics that pro- 
duced in the European vineyard. This 
is the only rational mode of proceeding, 
and the surest road to a quick result. 
Thus, there can undoubtedly be pro- 
duced wines resembling closely in type 
Sherry, Port, Madeira, Claret, Burgundy, 
and Hock. But, heretofore, owing part- 
ly to the want of different varieties of 
grapes, but mostly to ignorance, which, 
in its self-confidence, overstepped the 
line of possibility, and counted too much 
upon art, most of our wine-makers were 
led into the delusive idea that skill in 
the mode of manufacture gave the wine 
its peculiar type, and they, until within 
the past few years, continued to attempt 
to manufacture all the types known by 
simply changing the details of manufact- 
ure. They attempted to reproduce every 
distinctive quality of wine in the world 
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with the Mission grape. The next great 
and very serious error that the vintners 
fell into, was that all the qualities came 
from the soil alone, and the Mission 
grape.was planted in an endless variety 
of soil. True, in some, with certain ex- 
posures, the wine was much better than 
in others ; but still the bouquet was not 
there, nor did the wine resemble any of 
those finer and numerous varieties of 
favorite European wines. Too much 
importance had been given the soil, and 
none at all to the character of the grape, 
which alone creates the type of the wine. 
They were lead into the erroneous be- 
lief that any grape, on a certain soil, 
would produce a superior wine, from re- 
marking that different localities in the 
Old World, planted with the same va- 
riety of vine, even in the same climate — 
in fact, actually adjacent to each other — 
produced a quality which varied abrupt- 
ly from indifferently good to the finest 
wine in the world. Unfortunately, they 
did not eonsider the result of planting 
an inferior species of grape in the soil 
that produced the fine wine: the result 
is known beyond peradventure. The 
product from such a grape, though it 
does acquire some degree of quality from 
the soil, never has been found equal to 
that produced from the superior variety 
on the same soil, nor even equal to those 
planted on a less favored soil with the 
superior grape. Happily for the future 
reputation of the California wines, the 
false conclusions above alluded to are 
fast losing ground, and the results of ex- 
periments actually taking place show 
more and more that there is an unfailing 
adaptability of certain varieties of vines 
to certain soils, and that when these two 
conditions are filled, the highest possible 
excellence is attained by that particular 
variety of grape. 

The best result has followed the ex- 
periments, by individual producers, to 
make from a single vineyard, and one 
species of grape, all the known kinds of 
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wine. This benefit came in a negative 
manner, and demonstrated conclusively 
the non-adaptability of particular vine- 
yards, and even whole districts, to pro- 
duce certain classes of wines. Each 
district is gradually confining itself to 
its own proper character of wine, and a 
few years hence it will be known to a 
certainty which district is best adapted 
for producing a certain class of wires, 
and that class will be the only one pro- 
duced there. Thus are our vintners, 
step by step, emerging from the chaos of 
inexperience, and acquiring additional 
knowledge. Nearly every forward step 
was met by almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties, and most of the early vintners, 
having commenced without adequate 
means, and counting too certainly upon 
unreasonable and quick profits, became 
almost hopelessly discouraged by the 
long time that elapsed before their vine- 
yards bore, then by the seemingly low 
prices their grapes realized, and, last, 


but not least, by the great outlay attend- 


ant upon wine-making. Their troubles 
had only commenced when their vine- 
yards began to give fruit. Those who 
had set out vineyards with the sole in- 
tention of selling their grapes for table 
use—and these were the majority — 
found the markets overcrowded, and the 
cost of transportation and commissions 
so high, that they were not left a fair 
profit for their industry, and were forced 
to make wine to save themselves. Cel- 
lars had to be dug, houses erected, 
presses built, and casks procured: every 
thing had to be created, and almost 
without material. Coopers could not be 
had for love or money, neither could oak 
staves. Every available cask, pipe, and 
barrel was made use of, and extravagant 
prices paid for them. There were not 
enough, even at twelve and fourteen 
cents per gallon for second-hand casks, 
and from eighteen to twenty cents for 
new. The vintners became alarmed, 
meetings were held, and resolutions of- 
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fered with a view to induce the importa- 
tion of coopers and material. The first 
shift was to make vats of large size from 
redwood staves, and it was a timely 
thought, which saved many gallons of 
wine to the vintner. Gradually, through 
the persistent efforts of these pioneer 
vintners, material became plenty, and 
good coopers numerous; new casks de- 
clined in price to eight and nine cents 
per gallon, became abundant, and, at 
these prices, within the reach of every 
one. The wine began slowly to find 
sale, though the quantity sold was in 
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small lots, and at very low prices; still 
there was consolation in the fact that 
some wine could be sold—-a fact that, a 
short time previous, but few, in their 
despondent mood, were willing to be- 
lieve. Soon, whole crops found sale at 
fixed rates, which left a very fair profit 
to the producer; nor has this change 
stopped here, for the increase in produc- 
tion has become so rapid, that it is at 
this moment almost impossible to find 
any quantity of one-year-old wine in the 
hands of the producers, unless they 
make a point of keeping it for aging. 
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\ \ J HAT can be done to check the 

corrupt use of money in our 
elections? Year by year, bribery has 
been becoming more shameless and more 
extensive, and, at the last general elec- 
tion in this State, it reached a point 
which must sharply challenge the atten- 
tion of every good citizen. 

The question is a pressing one. We 
have been but too familiar with corrup- 
tion in administration and in legislative 
bodies. Now the loathsome disease is 
attacking the very source of power. Un- 
der institutions such as ours, the moral 
tone of the rulers may be lower than that 
of the people, but it can certainly never 
be better. When it is merely a govern- 
ment that is corrypt, there is still hope 
in a change of officers, or a remodeling of 
system, or even, as a last resort, in an 
appeal to the right of revolution. But 
when the people themselves become cor- 
rupt, from what quarter can reform come? 
Fifteen years ago, to a most desperate 
case, the citizens of San Francisco ap- 
plied a most hazardous remedy; and, 
rising, an organized mob, setting all the 
forms of law aside, they rid themselves 
of the scoundrels who had obtained con- 
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But this heroic 


trol of the ballot-boxes. 
remedy, even if it could be applied un- 
der conditions differing from those of 
San Francisco in 1856, would be power- 
less for good when the corruption is not 
of the guardians of the ballot-boxes, but 
of the voters themselves. 

The corrupt use of money in our elec- 
tions is the more to be dreaded, because 
of the disposition to extend the functions 
of government, and the tendency of the 
time toward the massing of wealth and 
the building up of immense corporations 
which have more or less interest in poli- 
tics. When to the power of extensive 
patronage is added the power of directly 
purchasing a considerable proportion of 
votes, it will become almost impossible 
to oust any ring of thieves who gain pos- 
session of the machinery of government, 
be their crimes never so flagrant, and the 
influence of the great corporations, al- 
ready so powerful, will become well-nigh 
irresistible. 

At present, neither the giving nor re- 
ceiving of a bribe for a vote is a statute 
offense in California, though undoubt- 
edly punishable gt common law. This 
omission shows that bribery at our elec- 
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tions has not long been an evil of suffi- 
cient magnitude to attract attention, but 
it can hardly be responsible for the prev- 
alence of the crime. We are, unfortu- 
nately, too familiar with laws, just and 
right in themselves, and directed against 
crimes, which, at least in the abstract, 
every body condemns, that yet remain 
on our statute-books a dead letter. We 
have, for instance, stringent provisions 
against the bribery of legislators and of 
members of political conventions and cau- 
cuses—provisions which go so far as to 
make a penal offense of even the offer to 
bribe, or ofan expression of willingness to 
be bribed; yet the buying of votes goes 
on uninterruptedly as often as the Legis- 
lature meets, while in political conven- 
tions bargain and sale are frequently as 
open and notorious as was bribery in the 
last election. 

Nevertheless, there has been, since 
the last election, quite a general demand 
on the part of the press for a law of pains 
and penalties. The Commission for the 
Revision of the Laws have already met 
(or, rather, anticipated) this demand, and 
in the new penal code, which will be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature, any at- 
tempt to bribe an elector is made a mis- 
demeanor, and, as such, punishable by 
imprisonment in a county jail for not 
more than six months, or by a fine not 
exceeding $500, or by both; and any 
promise on the part of a candidate to 
make or procure an appointment, with a 
view to obtain votes or assistance in his 
election, or any communication of such 
promise by a third party, is also made a 
misdemeanor. 

It will be noticed that the Commis- 
sioners propose to punish only one of 
the parties to the crime—the giver of the 
bribe. This is in accord with the idea 
expressed by some of our journals, in 
their discussion of the matter, that it is 
necessary, in any effective law against 
bribery, to avoid the community of in- 
terest in secrecy, which is made by ren- 
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dering both parties amenable. Yet the 
Commissioners evidently regard this as 
an experiment, as they retain the pro- 
visions of the present statute, making 
both parties liable to punishment for 
convention or legislative bribery. It is 
worth noticing, too, that while election 
bribery is made only a misdemeanor, the 
purchase or saie of a vote in a political 
caucus or convention is punishable by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for from 
one to fourteen years, and that in legis- 
lative bribery the discrimination is against 
the receiver rather than the giver, the 
maximum punishment for the one being 
fixed at fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
while that fixed for the other is but ten. 
The press generally seem to incline 
to the view of the Commissioners, that 
it is beSt to affix the penalty to the crime 
of the giving of an election bribe. The 
givers of bribes are usually better known 
and more easily identified than the re- 
ceivers, and, as a class, may have more 
fear of putting themselves in the power 
of others, and of possible punishment ; 
yet, on the other hand, public opinion 
certainly looks upon the taker of a bribe 
as worse than the giver, and, as a general 
rule, laws should follow public opinion. 
But it can hardly be that the mere ex- 
emption of one party from punishment 
would do much to secure the enforce- 
ment of the law, though, upon trial, it 
might make it easier to procure testimo- 
ny. Without some strong inducement, 
there would be little probability of the 
bribed ever informing against the briber; 
the sort of honor that exists among 
thieves, and the indisposition to destroy 
the market for votes, would prevent that, 
even among those so abandoned as to 
be willing to convict themselves of a 
crime which is condemned by public 
opinion, even if exempted from legal 
punishment. It has been proposed by 
some of our papers to supply this in- 
ducement by giving half of the pecuniary 
penalty to the informer, even if a party 
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to the crime. The Revision Commis- 
sioners have not adopted these sugyes- 
tions, and probably for good reasons, as 
there are grave objections to offering re- 
wards for such information. In some 
respects a political inducement—such as 
the exclusion from office of candidates 
‘who had been guilty of bribery, or the 
striking off from the returns of a certain 
number of votes for every one which 
could be shown to have been purchased 
by or for a candidate — would be prefer- 
able to the offering of a money consider- 
ation, and would certainly secure ener- 
getic efforts to ferret out bribery; but 
this, too, might prove a dangerous pro- 
vision. 

The idea of the Commissioners, in 
making the offense of election bribery 
merely a misdemeanor, is doubtless that 
it is easier to procure convictions when 
the penalty attached is light than when 
it is very severe, and that certainty rath- 
er than severity of punishment does most 


to deter from crime; yet, whatever the 
penalty, disfranchisement ought to be 
part of it, and it should be visited upon 
the bribed as well as upon the briber, 
unless in those cases where the crimi- 


nal has turned State’s evidence. The 
official declaration that the man who 
would sell his vote, or induce another to 
sell his vote, is not worthy of the priv- 
ileges of American citizenship, is at least 
worth making. By the law of Pennsyl- 
vania, the voter who receives a bribe is 
disfranchised for that election. But the 
disfranchisement ought to be perpetual, 
for, except in rare cases, where the hard 
pressure of want drives a voter, against 
his conscience, into such a bargain, the 
man who would once sell his vote would 
sell it again. 

Yet, after all, the most we can hope 
from the best penal statutes is that brib- 
ery shal! be made less open and unblush- 
ing. Given, a man who wants to sell his 
vote and another who wants to buy a 
vote, and no law can prevent their mak- 
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ing a bargain with impunity. Our expe 
rience in similar matters shows this. 
And the English—who have the reputa- 
tion of enforcing their laws more rigidly 
than we do ours—have made the most 
stringent statutes against election brib- 
ery, and have enforced them in many 
cases, by unseating members of Parlia- 
ment who had used corrupt means, with- 
out being able to break up the practice. 
They succeeded in doing away with the 
open payment of money for votes, but 
bribery still went on. The voter would 
be told, by a person he did not know, to 
take a package out of the hand or pock- 
et of one looking another way; the voter’s 
wife would find sovereigns in the bottom 
of her tea-cup, or the voter himself would 
discover them in the dregs of his mug of 
beer ; a cabbage would be purchased for 
£15, oracanary for £50; or a few bricks 
would be taken out of a wall, and a hand 
from one side would pass Bank of En- 
gland notes into a hand on the other. 
Nothing like so much ingenuity would 
have to be exercised here, to success- 
fully defy any law which can be enacted. 

But though we can not hope to pre- 
vent bribery by prohibitory laws, there 
is another and a simpler remedy for the 
evil: making the ballot what it was in- 
tended to be—a secret vote. As a gen- 
eral thing, where votes are purchased, 
the buyer or his agent puts a ballot into 
the purchased voter’s hand, walks up to 
the box with him, and sees that it goes 
in, before he pays him. Or, sometimes 
a mark is put on the ticket, and payment 
is made when the marked ticket is found 
in the count. Now, if we prohibit the 
counting of any but folded tickets, print- 
ed in uniform style, upon paper of the 
same kind, without mark or device, and 
so arrange the polling-places that no one 
can approach with the voter, or, at least, 
so that in passing to the box he will be 
for a moment secure from observation, 
we shall compel the purchaser of votes 
to rely entirely wpon the good faith of 
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the purchased, the very last thing he 
would care to invest money upon. The 
buying of votes would cease, because it 
would no longer pay, and with it would 
cease, also, another form of election cor- 
ruption, which is even worse and more 
demoralizing than bribery—the coercion 
of voters by their employers. 

Still better than merely prescribing 
the color, size, etc., of the ballots, would 
be the adoption of the Australian plan 
of voting-papers. Let the authorities 
print the tickets—the names of all the 
candidates upon the same piece of pa- 
per. Let one of these tickets be handed 
to the voter by an election - officer as he 
approaches the box, and a desk or desks 
be provided, so constructed that, in strik- 
ing off the names of the candidates he 
does not want to vote for, the elector 
would be entirely secure from observa 
tion, and then let him be required to 
hand the folded ticket, thus prepared, 


directly to the receiving officer, without 


showing it to any one. This would ne- 
cessitate a little different and somewhat 
more expensive arrangement of polling- 
places, and more of them. But it is true 
economy to go to any expense which 
would tend to purify our elections. Be- 
sides securing absolute secrecy, as near 
as may be, this plan offers an important 
incidental advantage, in compelling a 
choice between candidates on the part 
of each voter, which would probably 
make the voting of a “straight ticket” 
the exception rather than the rule. And 
when the man of known integrity and 
ability and the ignoramus or rascal ceas- 
ed to poll about the same vote, because 
nominated by the same party, not only 
would the direct tendency be to an im- 
provement in the character of the offi- 
cers elected, but nominating conventions 
would be compelled to act more circum- 
spectly as to the character of the men 
they put forward, and the temptation to 
pack and corrupt these bodies would be 
greatly lessened. 
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It may be objected to this plan that 
some voters can not read, and, there- 
fore, could not intelligently mark off 
their tickets. But the man who, in this 
country, can not read, ought not to vote, 
and if he does vote, it is probable that 
he will vote nearly as well at random as 
in any other way. Another objection 
may be, that many of the voters, not re- 
membering all the names, would be at a 
loss who to scratch off; but this could 
be remedied by having the politics of 
each candidate indicated on the ticket, 
or the voter could take a list with him to 
the polls, and mark from that. But a 
still better way would be to strike off 
some of our officers from the elective 
list, commencing with Judges and As- 
sessors, and continuing the operation 
until only the Executives of our State 
and local governments, and legislative 
officers, remain to be voted for. 

In this plan of secret voting will, I 
think, be found the simplest and most 
effective way of preventing the corrupt 
use of money in elections; yet there are 
other things which suggest themselves 
in this connection. It is impossible to 
examine the subject without having the 
great problem of municipal government 
present itself. Here, in San Francisco, 
the practices of buying votes, of coloni- 
zing and repeating, have first shown 
themselves in the contests for municipal 
offices, and to the same source may be 
traced the worst manifestations of the 
convention system. Some reform we 
must make in our municipal system, or 
we shall soon find ourselves in the con- 
dition from which the people of New 
York are now making such strenuous 
efforts to extricate themselves—a condi- 
tion toward which all our American cities 
have been for some time steadily drift- 
ing. It may be that some changes in 
the structure of our municipal govern- 
ment would be sufficient to cure the 
grossest of these evils, or it may be that 
the problem can be ultimately solved 
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only by such radical changes as few pol- 
iticians would care to advocate at a time 
when the unmistakable tendency is to 
endow with an equal voice in public af- 
fairs every thing that will come under 
Plato’s definition of a man. 

There is, too, a section in the pro- 
posed penal code which seems to prom- 
ise more toward diminishing election 
corruption than the clauses aimed di- 
rectly at the crime of bribery. Section 
fifty-four of the code makes guilty of 
a misdemeanor any person who, with 
intent to promote either his own election 
or that of another, furnishes, pays for, 
or engages to pay for, the entertainment 
of electors, or pays, or engages to pay, 
for procuring the attendance of voters 
at the polls, except such as are sick and 
infirm, or who “furnishes, or engages to 
pay, or deliver, any money or property 
for any purpose intended to promote the 
election of any candidate, except for the 
expenses of holding and conducting pub- 
lic meetings for the discussion of pablic 
questions, and of printing and circulat- 
ing ballots, handbills, and other papers 
previous to such election.” 

This section is credited to the penal 
code of New York; but, from its phra- 
seology, was doubtless taken originally 
from the statutes of Great Britain, where 
the giving of dinners and the freedom of 
public- houses were a marked feature in 
electioneering, and immense sums—in 
some cases amounting to half a million 
of dollars for a single candidate in a 
single election— were often spent in pay- 
ing the conveyance bills of voters. The 
paragraph in quotation marks is the im- 
portant one; but if it be deemed desir- 
able to retain the others, the language 
might, with advantage, be changed, so 
as to definitely prohibit the more Amer- 
ican modes of spending money on elec- 
tions. That the effect of this, or a simi- 
lar enactment, would be to reduce the 
corruption fund available in elections, 
there can be no doubt. Of course, it is 
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impossible by any such law, or by any 
law at all, to prevent a man spending 
what he pleases; but the fact is, that a 
very large portion of the money now 
used in elections comes from unwilling 
givers, who, if they had the excuse of its 
being prohibited by law, would refuse to 
give. It is probable that such a pro- 
vision as this would entirely break up 
the practice of assessing candidates for 
large amounts by political committees, 
as there would always be some of the 
candidates who would not desire to pay 
more than was absolutely necessary for 
the purposes declared legitimate, if they 
could decently refuse, and the refusal of 
some would make others unwilling to 
pay. It would certainly curtail the sums 
collected from outside parties, and make 
it more difficult to raise assessments on 
the salaries of those in office, while it 
would give to the candidates beset by 
strikers a sufficient reason for resisting 
the demands of that very large class, 
who shame the money out of their vic- 
tim by prefacing their demands with a 
statement of the work they have done, 
or are about doing, for his benefit. Any 
thing which will reduce the amount of 
money used in elections is a real gain. 
In cutting off the-supplies, we are cut- 
ting off that without which corruption 
can not exist. 

But after all discussion as to the best 
remedy for political corruption, we come 
back to the fact, that in public opinion 
must be found the motor. When the 
people really and strongly desire reforin, 
they will get it, but not till then; nor 
until public opinion is ripe for their en- 
forcement, would the best of laws be of 
much avail. The first effort toward a 
thorough reform must be directed to the 
awakening of a proper public opinion. 
The lack of this is shown not merely by 
the belief on the part of a large number 
of voters that the sale of their suffrages 
is a perfectly legitimate transaction, but 
by the existence of a corresponding belief 
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among a more intelligent class. Atleast 
one of our journals asserts that there is 
no moral wrong in buying votes, in brib- 
ing legislators, or in paying corruption 
money to Judges, but that the crime 
is all on the side of those who ask the 
bribes. The opinion thus boldly avow- 
ed is, unfortunately, too prevalent. The 
poor and ignorant laborer, who sells his 
vote, is esteemed a miserable wretch, but 
the men who furnish the money go un- 
whipped of public opinion. The excuse 
that “it is necessary to fight the devil 
with fire,” justifies all. When the best 
lawyers wish to elect a good Judge, they 
make up a purse, and send the money 
to the polls; when the insurance com- 
panies wish to keep out a bad Fire Com- 
missioner, they send a check into a con- 
vention; when even a semi- benevolent 
society finds that the measure it asks, as 
a matter of pure public policy, will not 
pass without the purchase of votes, it is 
And at the 


ready to close the bargain. 
last general election, numbers of good, 
well-intentioned, patriotic men, who de- 
sired the success of their party as a mat- 
ter of principle, stood at the polls pur- 
chasing votes, or furnished the money 


with which votes were bought. This is 
all wrong. It may be that if there were 
no sellers, there would be no buyers; 
but, certainly, if there were no buyers, 
there could be no sellers. If I tempt a 
man to commit a theft, or accept his 
offer that he will commit a theft for me, 
am I less criminal than he? And if I 
tempt a man to sell his vote, or accept 
his offer to sell his vote for a price, do I 
not commit as great a wrong as he? 
And, in fact, effect considered, am I not 
guilty of the greater crime? He but 
sells his vote, and the evil stops there. 
But I, in buying it, am also tempting 
other men to buy, and the money I give 
is a premium to induce other men to 
offer to sell. Morality of this kind — 
which too generally guides the actions in 
politics of even good men—is not that 
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which will give us reform, but is a moral- 
ity which will rapidly give way to lower 
sentiments. A respected citizen raises 
in New York $100,000 with which to cor- 
rupt the voters of Pennsylvania in a lo- 
cal election, and is rewarded by the ap- 
probation of his friends and a lucrative 
office. It is only in the natural order of 
things that his successor should be a 
swindling shoddy contractor, who has 
raised a purse with which to buy the 
President a pleasure - house. 

The great trouble in our politics is, 
that, for the success of our parties (and 
which, to many of us, represent nothing 
higher than our prejudices), we are will- 
ing to condone crime and wink at cor- 
ruption; to sacrifice, for a temporary 
success, that which is greater than par- 
ties, and more important than any prin- 
ciple they may hold. There is need of 
a higher sentiment. Without it, there 
is no hope of reform ; but we must floun- 
der along, from bad to worse, every step 
taking us deeper into the slough of cor- 
ruption and making extrication more dif- 
ficult. 

Yet, this winking at corruption is poor 
policy, even when gauged by the low- 
est measures. The most valuable party 
journal is that which can denounce cor- 
ruption among its political friends, as 
readily as among its political enemies. 
The party, if one could be, which should 
absolutely refuse to take part in, or coun- 
tenance, corruption of any kind, let the 
present result be what it might; which 
should refuse to tolerate the traders in 
votes, no matter how strong they were, 
or how necessary they might seem to its 
success; which should refuse to vote 
the straight ticket, when places on it 
had been notoriously purchased ; which 
should refuse to buy votes, even to avoid 
defeat — though it might be, at first, un- 
successful, would, at length, surely win, 
and for a long time retain, power. An 
individual may sometimes profit by set- 
ting at defiance God’s great laws of right 
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and wrong; but a party, seldom, and a 
community, never. 

Is it not time that a higher sentiment 
were cultivated, and a determined effort 
to check corruption made? Already, 
the purchasable voters of San Francisco 
hold the balance of power; and already, 
in the State at large, the “coin vote” is 
sufficient to decide, either way, a contest 
in which parties are nearly evenly bal- 
anced. Unless energetically checked, 
the disease is certain to rapidly spread, 
for corruption runs through a body poli- 
tic like poison through the blood. The 
remarkable increase in the salable vote, 
shown at the last election, is a matter of 
comment, even to those who have sound- 
ed the lower depths of politics ; and, un- 
less efficient remedies can be found and 
applied, the increase at the next election 
is certain to be still more marked. Ev- 
ery dollar paid out this year to “strik- 
ers,” or directly for votes, will cause a 
demand for additional dollars next year. 
Every man who sold his vote this time 
will, if alive and on the poll-list, be look- 
ing for a purchaser next time; and with 
him are pretty sure to be others, who 
have seen, by his example, how easy it 
is to make a few dollars, without work, 
or the sacrifice of any thing tangible; 
while politicians will have greater reason 
to believe that the success of their party 
depends principally upon the amount of 
money which can be raised and spent— 
an opinion that already prevails far too 
generally to be wholesome. 

We are, in fact, rapidly nearing a point 
at which we might almost think soberly 
of the propriety of putting up our offices 
at auction, and turning the money they 
would bring into the public treasury. 
Already, many official positions are virt- 
ually bought; in very many cases, far 
more money is spent to obtain elective 
offices than the salaries amount to, and 
we are not without instances in which 
individuals go into politics as they would 
go into any other business, after a shrewd 
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calculation as to what their capital will 
yield, if invested in primaries, nominat- 
ing conventions, and votes. Of course, 
the money spent is paid, ultimately, by 
the people, and with high interest. With 
the exception of offices considered as of 
honor—such as the Governorship of the 
State, and the Mayoralty of San Fran- 
cisco—men do not spend, either for 
themselves or their friends, money which 
they do not expect, in some way or oth- 
er, to get back. It is already becoming 
very difficult for a poor man, and very 
unprofitable for an honest man, to run 
for office, while the passage to office 
through such corruption must tend to 
blunt the moral sense, and breed a con- 
tempt for the popular will and the popu- 
lar conscience, in the minds of the best 
ofmen. The knowledge that it is not the 
display of ability and of a regard for the 
public interest, so much as a well- filled 
purse, or the backing of those who can 
afford to spend money, that secures rec- 
ognition from the people, destroys the 
most powerful incentive to a strictly up- . 
right course on the part of our public 
servants. 

It is true, that political corruption, of 
all kinds, has gone on since George of 
Cappadocia laid the foundation of his 
fortune and his canonization by supply- 
ing the army of Constantine with poor 
bacon at high prices, and for long ages 
before ; and it is true, that in the coun- 
try which, in all things, is nearest to us, 
election bribery has assumed dimensions 
which it can probably never reach here. 
In England, £50 has been frequently 
paid for a single vote, in a parliamentary 
election ; and the expenses of candidates 
have sometimes reached £100,000. The 
greatest and best of England’s states- 
men have thought it no sin to purchase 
votes in a contested election. When 
the good Wilberforce, the anti-slavery 
apostle and the suppressor of the hid- 
eous traffic in human flesh and blood, 
first went to Parliament from Hull, his 
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election cost him nearly £9,000, he hav- 
ing purchased votes at the rate of from 
£2 to £5 apiece, evading the law by de- 
ferring payment until after the election. 
When, in 1807, the West India nabobs 
made a fight against him in Yorkshire, 
the expenses of the three candidates were 
estimated at £500,000o—a sum which, 
measured by our standards, is probably 
equal to $2,500,000. But we should 
aim, not to do no worse than other peo- 
ples have done, but to do a great deal 
better. And though, with all its election 
corruption, the Government of England 
has been passably good, and at least 
equal in purity and statesmanship to our 
own, it does not follow that the evil will 
work no greater harm here. For it must 
be remembered that the Government of 
England is—and has been, to even great- 
er extent—the government of a class, 
not of the people, and that the distinc- 
tions of hereditary rank and caste which 
prevail there exercise a strong conserv- 
ative influence against, at least, the more 
vulgar forms of legislative and adminis- 
trative corruption; for aristocracy, like 
slavery, breeds in the superior ranks its 
virtues, as well as its vices. 

The Upper House of the British Leg- 
islature has always been filled by right 
of birth, or by favor of the Crown ; and, in 
the Lower House, for seats in which such 
enormous sums have been paid, the ma- 
jority of members have always had their 
places by elections which cost no money, 
and were, in fact, only matters of form, 
while those who bought seats were men 
of fortune, who sought Parliament mere- 
ly as a matter of pride or distinction, and 
if not themselves of the ruling classes, 
were desirous of conforming to the stand- 
ards instituted by the habits of thought 
of the majority. Our form of Govern- 
ment, on the contrary, derives none of 
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its support from the traditions of an ar- 
istocracy or hierarchy, but rests on the 
broad base of the people. It is vasily 
better, on this account, if there be popu- 
lar intelligence and popular virtue; but 
corruption is to it more dangerous. The 
men who would here pay half a million 
for a seat in Congress, or in a State Leg- 
islature, would do it not for the sake of 
being styled “Honorable,” but for the 
sake of making millions from the office. 
When the House of Lords shall become 
an elective body, as is now manifest des- 
tiny, and a thorough Reform Act shall 
abolish every thing like a pocket-bor- 
ough, if the same corruption, and the 
same low estimate of the franchise which 
has been shown in Parliamentary con- 
tests, shall continue, the Government of 
England will certainly become more cor- 
rupt and more inefficient than ever be- 
fore, and even more completely under 
the control of the money power. And it 
may be remarked, in this connection, 


that, while England has sought to purify 
elections by the extension of the suffrage, 
the class brought in, from time to time, 
being, as a general thing, quite the equals 
in intelligence and of probably more ear- 
nest political convictions than those pre- 
viously monopolizing it, we have pretty 


nearly reached the lowest level. All we 
can do now, in the way of suffrage exten- 
sion, is to abolish the term required for 
naturalization, and give votes to the Chi- 
namen and—pardon the connection— 
women. As for the former, all we can 
expect is that they will reduce the price 
of votes as they are reducing the price 
of labor. As for the latter, though un- 
questionably the better half of the race, 
it is hardly to be expected that they will 
have more political discrimination or 
political virtue than their husbands or 
brothers. 
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FTER a four years’ continuous res- 
A idence in a thriving city of the Far 
West, business called me East; at least I 
chose so to represent it, while the facts 
were, that I had just sufficient business 
to furnish an excuse, and the visit,was 
really impelled by a desire to again see 
the home of my childhood, to meet once 
more my few surviving relatives, and by 
a vague sort of hope of finding a wife. 
This last motive, or impelling principle, 
I tried to conceal, even from myself; but 
the secret was not so well kept but that 
it was divined by my numerous friends, 
each one of whom was more than will- 
ing to aid me in the search, and urged 
upon me letters of introduction to par- 
ties resident in their native towns. Most 


of them I declined, on the score of want 


of time to deliver them. Some of the 
writers, however, were very pertinacious 
—one lady, in particular, who represent- 
ed, that, as her relatives lived at E——, 
New Jersey, a little town distant but 
twenty miles from New York City, I 
could deliver her letters with so little 
loss of time. It being impossible to 
gainsay her argument, I took her letters, 
promising to present them in person, 
but mentally reserving the right to con- 
sult my own convenience in the matter. 
The letters were accompanied by a vast 
amount of information. 

“They are addressed,” said the fair 
writer, “to my uncle—an old gentleman 
of the name of Gilbert—and his only 
remaining unmarried daughter. The fa- 
ther is wealthy, prejudiced, gouty, and 
irritable ; but generous withal, and kind- 
ly disposed to his children and all young 
people. His many daughters, to whom 
he has been mother as well as father 
(his wife having died many years since), 
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all love him dearly. Those who are 
married, chose their husbands in ac- 
cordance with his advice, and their hap- 
py homes bear testimony to his insight 
into human character. The unmarried 
daughter is beautiful, and, to the gift of 
a marked mentality, is added the grace 
of an entire naturalness.” In addition 
to this information, she said, “ Win the 
daughter by frankness and directness ; 
appear what you are, lest her keen glance 
penetrate the disguise you assume; win 
the old gentleman by praising his horses, 
and by your admiration for Kirwin.” 

This last item was given at the mo- 
ment of parting, and attracted but little 
attention at the time; but on the way 
to New York, it came up again in my 
mind. 

“Praising his horses,” was easy of 
comprehension ; but who is, or was, Kir- 
win? He was unknown in my world of 
heroes, and I forgot all about him. 

In due time, my business was trans- 
acted—the old town revisited —but no 
progress had been made in the search 
for a wife. I had, indeed, searched, but 
there had been nothing found—perhaps 
because I was too particular. In early 
manhood, men find no difficulty in se- 
lecting wives. They then possess a 
power of investing an object with charms 
that have no existence, save in their im- 
aginations. In later years, they are 
again enabled to make up their minds. 
Their long experience with humanity, in 
all its phases, has taught them not to 
expect too much. But in the intermedi- 
ate time—the transition period —they 
are hard to please: fancy demands per- 
fection; reason sees it not; so the man 
delays, letting 
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Very quiet are the streets of E——, 
in the long days of midsummer, and 
fearfully trying to impatient minds the 
loneliness that broods over the dwell- 
ings. At night, and in the morning, 
there are stir and bustle, for then come 
and go the fathers, brothers, and sons, 
whose duties or employments are in the 
giant neighboring city; but the days are 
tong and listless, and any thing that re- 
lieves the housekeepers from their mo- 
notony is hailed with joy. Hence, I 
had scarce sent my letters from the ho- 
tel to his dwelling, before Mr. Gilbert, 
with limping step, and thumping cane, 
and with an impetuosity which there was 
no resisting, took me captive to his 
house for an afternoon chat, and for 
dinner. 

An ancient family were the Gilberts, 
and the mansion and grounds were in 
keeping. Grand old trees shaded a 


dwelling of many gables, whose archi- 


tecture spoke of by-gone generations. 
A wealth of shrubbery made leafy laby- 
rinths, in whose mazes it was easy to 
lose one’s self. Every thing pleased me 
here. The old house had in it the breath 
of a three-generation atmosphere. Art- 
ist souls, long gone, had each added pict- 
ures in appropriate places, and the graces 
of their minds lived still in the harmo- 
nious blending of all the happy effects 
which go to make a house into a home; 
and, to complete it, now entered the ge- 
nius of the place, sweet in the sparkle 
and vivacity of youth. “My daughter, 
Lucy,” said Mr. Gilbert. 

The instinct of man, since the world 
began, has been to lay the choicest treas- 
ures of his life and love at the shrine of 
womanly beauty. The eye inexorably 
demands; and, while it wantons in the 
delight of form and color, too often the 
higher nature broods, unresponded to, 
in the solitary chambers of the soul. 
Perchance, a fortunate pilgrim on his 
way to the phantom Mecca of life’s at- 
tainment—marriage—happily and safely 
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passes through a desert of soulless beau- 
ty, to at last realize, to their highest ful- 
fillment, the demands of both soul and 
sense. Here, I thought, as I looked 
upon Miss Gilbert, is a rare combina- 
tion of mind and body, and rich will be 
he who can reach this crowning glory of 
the mortal and immortal, and I will not 
be laggard in my efforts to possess it. 
The charm of her personal beauty stole 
over my senses like the breath of spring; 
while the essence of her spirit penetrat- 
ed, with flame-like subtilty, to the gross- 
er plane of mine, which, in my vanity, | 
already pronounced as kindred to hers. 
The graces of youth were all her own; 
the rounded form, the untutored blood, 
coming and going in quick dispute, the 
fathomless eye, and the unwritten face, 
bespoke a happy girlhood. 

Many were the questions asked of 
those far-away relatives, from whom | 
had come, and many the cheery words 
given me to carry back. 

Dinner was announced. Here was 
another toil to entangle in its meshes 
my fluttering heart. No heavy dishes 
of hearty food, but daintiness and an ex- 
quisite flavor pervaded each one. The 
old gentleman engrossed the conversa- 
tion, to the daughter’s exclusion, much 
to my chagrin; though, remembering in- 
structions, I put myself ex rapport with 
his whims. In the simplicity of his 
friendliness, he told me much of his life, 
of how well its last years had rounded 
out in peacefulness and rest; only one 
thing more troubled him—the settlement 
of his daughter. Kirwin had told him 
that when the well-used energies of man 
fail in death, God always provides a hap- 
py fulfillment to any unfinished work. 
Until this moment, Kirwin had not been 
mentioned. The advice of my western 
friend came to my mind. 

The fluttering of white hands over 
strawberries, inlaid in green leaves and 
snowy sweets, indicated that soon this 
repast would be ended. An hour's stroll 
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in the garden with the old gentleman, 
keeping each other company in the en- 
joyment of fragrant Havanas, closed a 
day of pure and calm delight. No soon- 
er were the lamps lighted, and the pa- 
pers brought in, than Kirwin, an invisi- 
ble enemy, arose for me to combat. 

“Have you seen Kirwin?” asked my 
host. 

“No; but I have heard much of him.” 

“Ah!” said he, “you western people 
are denied many of the juxuries of civil- 
ization.” 

This remark did not enlighten, but 
puzzled me. I did not dare to ask ques- 
tions; I did not dare to expose my ig- 
norance as to who or what Kirwin was. 
I turned to Lucy. 

“Father, in early manhood, while trav- 
eling in the Indies, was attacked by fe- 
ver,” said she, “and owes his life to the 
unremitting care of Kirwin. Thus, his 
enthusiasm has a deeper cause than mere 
admiration.” 

“Yes,” said he; “but gratitude, I 
hope, does not warp my judgment. 
Kirwin’s abilities, in his particular line, 
are acknowledged by the whole world. 
He has built up many a person about to 
succumb. Even if you have not seen 
him, you are undoubtedly familiar with 
what he has been doing in the past 
year.” 

Judging by what the daughter had said 
of the cure in India, and by the remark 
the father had just made, I concluded he 
must be a famous doctor, and hazarded 
a reply in the affirmative, adding, that 
materia medica was much better under- 
stood than formerly ; that all science was 
attaining a perfection truly astonishing. 
Mr. Gilbert gazed upon me long and 
scrutinizingly, and, at last, said: 

“Ah, yes! You speak figuratively. 
Christ was, indeed, called the great 
Physician, and immorality may well be 
called disease.” 

Great heavens! 
talking about? 


what was the man 
I evidently had not hit 
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it. I turned the conversation to anoth- 
er channel, hoping to gain time and the 
help of some outsider to solve the mys- 
tery. No; the ghost would not down. 
The simplest household objects were in- 
vested with a glory, merely by his crit- 
icisms. Kirwin had said that the library 
was a choice one; that a picture - book 
of the Holy Land was true to nature. 
Kirwin had said that cotton cloth was 
better for the wear of consumptives than 
flannel, and that, for hounds and horses, 
E—— beat any town of its size in Amer- 
ica. At the close of the evening, I was 
more in doubt than ever. My lack of 
knowledge upon this important and ever- 
recurring topic led to a lukewarmness 
and vagueness of expression on my part, 
not at all calculated to advance my suit, 
the success of which seemed more and 
more desitable, as this young woman re- 
vealed the rare graces of her mind, with 
the still nobler qualities of a devoted 
daughter. I bade them good-night, un- 


certain whether to go out and hunt up 
this strange Kirwin, or leave town on 
the next train. 

As I sauntered down the garden-walk, 
the peaceful beauty of the night rested 


upon me like a benediction. I bowed 
my head to the heavenliness of the scene, 
and forgot the fretful disturbance of my 
mind, caused by Kirwin. 

The following day was spent in driv- 
ing, not only that I might gain a just idea 
of the surroundings of this delightful old 
place, but to give me the distinguished 
honor of conveyance by first-class bone 
and muscle. Horses, I now remember- 
ed, as the first-mentioned of the old gen- 
tleman’s two weaknesses. Upon this 
point, I felt myself equal to the occasion. 
No damning, by faint praise, but whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic eulogy burst from 
my lips—a little overdrawn, perhaps, but 
what young man, with hopes at stake, 
would not have done likewise. The old 
gentleman, with reins in hand, was a 
sturdy and stately figure. A transfor- 
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mation seemed to have taken place since 
the last night. 

“Ah!” said he, “the fires of youth, 
smoldering beneath the ashes of advanc- 
ing years, flame anew, as I steady my 
hand to the control of my horses. The 
spark struck from the iron of my horse’s 
hoof is moré inspiriting than could be 
the flash from a Promethean source, and 
a stretch over the earth on his back is to 
me most exhilarating.” 

“‘Kirwin says, that, for fieetness, none 
can compare with the Messenger stock,” 
said Lucy. 

“And he is quite right,” returned Mr. 
Gilbert. “He is as familiar with the 
characteristics of the Morgans, the 
Blackhawks, and the Printers, as any 
man of our time, and his opinions ought 
to be worth something; for, in earlier 
times, in striving to fill appointments at 
places distant from his home, he has 
tested the strength, endurance, and speed 
of many a horse. Of all qualities, per- 


fection of speed is most admired by, and 
useful to, Kirwin. Ah, I love my horses ! 
Talk not to me of a grim religion, which 
banishes to dust their souls and bodies, 
while my better part is sent to inhabit 


an exclusive heaven. I tell you my 
horses shall bear me company, though 
Kirwin does not quite agree with me in 
my peculiar views. His life-long regard 
for the horse, amounting almost to friend- 
ship, makes me wonder sometimes at the 
ignoble end to which he consigns it. 
What says my daughter to Kirwin’s be- 
lief?” 

“T think he often takes your judgment 
captive. You so thoroughly trust him, 
that his sophistries pass muster before 
you as glints from cold reason, while 
really many of them spring from the 
pride of human imperialism. He be- 
lieves the horse was created for man— 
for his use—that, Jer se, he is naught ; 
while you, good father, can not give to 
annihilation that which has added to 


your pleasures here. Believe me, you 
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are both wrong. There is a diviner be- 
ginning, and a more triumphant ending, 
to all life, than even Kirwin dreams of. 
Forgive me for differing from one, who, 
to you, interprets all things right.” 

I could take no part in this cqnversa- 
tion, and regretted my negligence in not 
inquiring of my landlord about the won- 
derful person who was umpire in this 
family, from the soul of a horse to the 
heel of a stocking, and positively resolv- 
ed to make it my first duty to inform my- 
self. Kirwin might express an opinion 
in regard to myself. I felt a deep anx- 
iety upon that score. 

I lunched at my hotel. After having 
chatted with the landlord, I asked him, 
quite carelessly, if he ever saw Kirwin 
nowadays. 

“Lord bless you, yes! He was here 
last week for old Glyson’s horse. He 
is going to run him to-day; and a first- 
rate fellow he is. He has his ups and 
downs, as all jockeys do; but for all, he’s 
not so bad.” 

Here, then, was the whole matter in a 
nut-shell. Mr. Gilbert loved horses; 
Kirwin dealt in them. A friendship had 
sprung up between them, having for its 
base the strongest inclination of each 
heart. A friendship thus formed, rug- 
ged and solid of nature, will outlast all 
frail fabrics of sentimental theorists. A 
man who knows a horse, and can subdue 
him, is greater than he, who, unobserv- 
ant of the bridled hero at his door, can 
travel’ down Time’s record with the 
horses of history at his command. Dim- 
ly I remembered earlier notions of horse- 
men. Their customary language had 
not always accorded with my innate 
sense of propriety; the smell of stables 
had not always been as the gardens of 
Gul to my olfactories. Since then, | 
had met with a change. Is there not 
something, thought I, to challenge ad- 
miration in a person with such an indi- 
viduality, that he scorns even a Janguage 
made by other people, and who, having 
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emotions different from any other, dares 
invent suitable expressions for those 
emotions, not only in gesture, but also 
in force of utterance? Yes; and he who 
fills himself with the husks of other men’s 
thoughts, and follows in the time-honor- 
ed wake of leaders, will stand hungry 
and shipwrecked before him who strikes 
out a new course with the God-given 
endowment of native inclination. 

I had not always reasoned thus, but a 
load had been lifted from me. I felt 
grateful to Kirwin, and a kindliness to 
the whole fraternity of jockeys. He 
was not, then, a traveled man of elegant 
leisure, with the world’s gleanings at his 
tongue’s-end—not a contrivance of Nat- 
ure to catch a young girl’s fancy; no, 
thank the Lord! merely a horse-jockey. 

I bounded over to the house of Mr. 
Gilbert, with an elasticity of spirit unu- 
sual even with me. I longed to have 
Kirwin brought up, but was too politic 
to mention him immediately, lest my 


freshly got knowledge should betray it- 


self. I lead the conversation from one 
thing and another to horses, to races, to 
betting. I expatiated upon the great 
benefit racing had been to mankind, in 
stimulating the ennobling pursuit of 
horse-culture, and that he who could 
improve the breed was greater than the 
builder of an asylum, and that he who 
could ride a horse had reached the x#/- 
tima thule of mortal attainment. “Have 
you heard from Kirwin during the last 
week?” 

I must say my remarks did not meet 
with the cordial reception I had hoped. 
In fact, my new friends looked at me in 
a way to cool my ardor; but at the ques- 
tion in regard to Kirwin, both bright- 
ened, and Mr. Gilbert said: 

“The regular paper comes out on 
Thursday. This is only Wednesday; 
so to-morrow we will hear what speed 
he made in that last undertaking. He’s 
getting old; heaven grant that the good 
man may finish his race in safety, reach 
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the goal, and receive his reward from the 
Great Judge.” 

“Indeed, father,” returned Lucy, “he 
hasn’t broken in ten years, and is good 
for twenty to come.” 

“And, bless you,” said I, “an old 
hand like that is not likely to fail this 
time, though they say never so many en- 
tered the field before.” 

“But,” said Mr. Gilbert, “he stands 
alone—unapproachable. For swiftness, 
he’s like an eagle; he scours the face of 
the country on week- days, and comes 
promptly to time every Sunday.” 

“You don’t say he races on Sunday ?”’ 

“Young man,” said he, as he bent 
upon me the displeasure of his eyes, 
“the free-and-easy way you have of 
speaking is not much to my taste. 
Abridged privileges will excuse many 
idiosyncrasies of your speech. I could 
hope for an improvement.” 

This was said to my utter astonish- 
ment. The old gentleman—so good, so 
true—could not bare the glare of day- 
light upon his unholy love. His daugh- 
ter, in tenderness, had smoothed the 
rough edges of its unloveliness, till the 
fact was disguised, and plain language, 
such as mine, unpalatable. So thought 
I, resolving to tread lightly, in future, 
upon such cangerous ground. And so 
much did I gain by my prudence, that 
Mr. Gilbert, with good nature restored, 
pleaded fatigue, and withdrew at nine 
o’clock, giving me the first opportunity 
to indulge in those dear and trifling 
nothings, execrable to the uninterested, 
but rich and ripe in meaning to enamor- 
ed parties. 

“Miss Lucy, has New York society 
any charm for you?” 

“Very little,” she replied. “My nat- 
uralness, which has been praised by 
neighboring swains, seems terribly like 
awkwardness in New York society. 
Nature is either ugly, or she has been 
slandered, for the whole world has agreed 
in calling every thing gauche, and badly 
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trained, unnatural. I contend that the 
country girl is no more a child of Nat- 
ure than is the city girl. How is it pos- 
sible for any one to be really natural?” 

“Perhaps it can not strictly be said of 
any one; but a fresh young girl is so 
like a wild flower—dewy in the morning 
of life, the sun and air giving color and 
health — Nature seems truly artistic in 
such happy blending, and the work looks 
all her own.” 

“Yes,” said she. “Your comparison 
is pretty —is old, yet ever new. A dain- 
ty flower, springing up on the heath or in 
the woods, flinging its sweets alike to 
the wind or favored passer-by, gathering 
up its forces for one brief season of blos- 
som, dying in the chill of autumn, is, 
alas ! symbolic of many of my sex. Ten- 
der and easily crushed, is man’s time- 
worn ideal of woman. I would be like 
a stately pine, growing far up on the 
mountain side, taking root amid the 
rocks, never using my force for produc- 
tion of blossoms, ephemeral, and gone 
with the season; but in the river of my 
heart should be life for coming ages. 
Erect in the shadow of the mountain, 
disdainful of the shocks of time, I would 
mate only with him, who, born with the 
centuries, lived enthroned on the heights 
above me.” 

Here was a pretty go! A young girl, 
living in a country town, appearing very 
accessible, full of all the little careful- 
nesses of housekeeping, keenly alive 
to every-day matters, and when (as I 
thought) a desirable bachelor approach- 
es her, seats herself upon Olympus, and 
refuses to budge, unless Jove himself 
passes her a hand. She never looked 
so enchanting, however, as when I fan- 
cied her seated in the clouds; and, true 
to man-nature, I, in imagination, wel- 
comed the rocky steeps, which, once 
passed, should make sweeter my attain- 
ment. It occurred to me, that young 
men in general sing songs of wild flow- 
ers, then pluck exotics, or climb to Al- 
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pine heights for an evergreen. Mean- 
time, this lovely girl sat smiling, opposite 
me, as unlike the frosty picture she had 
drawn as possible. 

“No doubt the smiling valley below 
would fill you with envious longings for 
a tithe of its warmth and cheer.” 

“No,” she replied. “I have thought 
much upon the nature of heat. The in- 
tellect of man is cold, and imperishable; 
his blood, the betrayer, is warm, and 
fares with the beasts of the field. A 
wayfarer is healed in the shadow of a 
rock, while a giant faints under a desert 
sun.” 

“TI quite agree with you. Cold is re- 
pose ; heat is action, and simply a means 
of development. Ay; the unfolding of 
our lives under the fiery sun of God’s 
circumstances is His device, to place us 
on a height where lies repose. But I 
love warmth, the home with its fireside: 
is it not a glowing picture?” 

“Ah, yes!” said she; “and I love it 
too. The realization of my cold ideal 
could never make happy a being born 
and nurtured in human love as | have 
been.” 

“Now you charm me. Let us come 
back to the good old world! What think 
you of a home in the West?” 

“Were father not so aged and so at- 
tached to this place, I would be tempted 
to join my relatives and make a home 
there. The vast extent of my country 
fills me with pride and exultation. I 
long to embrace, in my seeing, its whole 
extent, from Atlantic. to Pacific.” 

“Indeed, Miss Lucy, a home there 
might be made happy and luxurious. 
The West is rich in every thing that 
makes a country great ; her noble rivers 
and boundless prairies make her also 
beautiful.” 

“Beauty and use,” said she, “is our 
highest ideal of God’s intention.” 

I was getting on bravely. Alas! she 
finished her remark by saying, that Kir- 
win thought the ugliest thing had use, 
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and, in its use, was an intrinsic beauty, 
invisible, but sublime. She was fast 
getting away from me again. The in- 
trusion of Kirwin’s top-lofty flights had, 
in a measure, become monotonous. A 
horse-jockey might have opinions out- 
side of his profession. I had; but there 
are some things incompatible with oth- 
ers. 

“By the way,” said Lucy, “look at 
my birth-day present; a delightful book 
—‘ Races of Man’—so beautifully bound! 
Kirwin thinks nothing could be more 
appropriate. It will, he says, inform 
me on a subject little understood by my 
sex.” 

“My dear Miss Lucy, your friend, 
doubtless, misunderstands the nature of 
the book. It has no reference whatever 
to his calling, which I should be very 
sorry for any lady friend of mine to med- 
dle with at all. Chances may be taken 


by men; speed, wind, and bottom talked 
of by them; but woman’s lips have a 


diviner mission than horse-talk.” 

“ But,” she replied, “it has great ref- 
erence to his profession, and has helped 
him wonderfully. If a man wishes to 
finish his course to his satisfaction, he 
must have a square and satisfactory be- 
ginning. If he backs and fills in the 
first start, he generally comes out sec- 
ond best to him who has a clear under- 
standing of the Bible’s figurative lan- 
guage. ‘Races of Man’ is calculated to 
clear up many a myth entertained by the 
world.” 

I, at this point, concluded that east- 
ern customs were entirely different from 
western, the Bible being wholly eschew- 
ed there, at horse-races. My suit had 
not prospered. I said good-night, hop- 
ing that another day would be more fa- 
vorable to my aspirations. I went to 
my bed, rather dissatisfied with my short 
career in E . Lalmost regretted hav- 
ing come atall. I had, so far as a man 
of thirty can, fallen violently in love. 
Here was a woman, able to crochet, 
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and, at the same time, evolve things 
from her consciousness —a combination 
seldom met in the feminine world; a 
woman well calculated to inspire a warm- 
er feeling than admiration; yet she was 
the stay and support of an aged father’s 
life. The folly, upon so short an ac- 
quaintance, of asking her to desert him, 
would, undoubtedly, meet its reward of 
a flat refusal. My interests were all in 
the West; were they not, E would 
be the last place my taste would dictate 
as desirable for a life-long residence. 
Sleepy Hollow, with its dreamy shad- 
ows, might suffice for a quiet mind; but 
for me, the world was unsubdued before 
me. I had been measurably successful 
as a land-speculator, and had become 
impatient of obstacles. The delicate 
Jfinesse required to win a wife chafed 
me. Kirwin, the horse-jockey, seemed a 
strange feature in this otherwise respect- 
able family. The attention given his 
opinions irritated me. I had almost lost 
my self-respect, by praising what, in my 
heart, I utterly detested; and, for my 
reward, was stared at by the worship- 
ers of this household idol, to whom in 
my falseness I had bowed. I justified 
myself, however, and called to mind in- 
stances where greater men had used un- 
holy means to attain a desirable end; 
but I must, unhappily, add to my self- 
abasement, or leave town simply as the 
friend, while I strongly desired to be 
something more. To attain this desire, 
it was evident that Kirwin’s consent was 
to be obtained, as well as that of father 
and daughter. A man’s vanity sees many 
signs ‘of budding affection, which, were 
the truth known, were never put forth at 
all; and in this case, I congratulated 
myself upon slyly detected glances of 
something which looked to me like indi- 
cations of dawning love. I considered 
the daughter’s consent the least difficult 
to gain of the three; that I must ob- 
tain the father’s through Kirwin, was 
only too palpable. I overcame my scru- 
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ples, and decided to form the personal ac- 
quaintance of Kirwin, and have no more 
blunders through lack of real knowledge 
of the man. 

So interested had I become in Lucy 
Gilbert, that, to gain her, I would have 
done a worse thing than hunt virtues in 
a horse-jockey. I drowsed off, and in 
dreams builded me a castle, and a prin- 
cess came to dwell therein. At the 
break of day, my earliest and waking 
thought was of Lucy; my second, of 
Kirwin. These happy and unhappy re- 
flections were broken in upon by the en- 
trance of a servant with the morning 
paper. No matter what the night may 
have been—with what ill companions in 
dreams we may have consorted, or to 
what depths of despair sleeplessness and 
darkness may have consigned us—the 
morning paper brings us back to the 
world, and the world to us. We forget 
our miseries for the nonce, and become 
interested in those of mankind. It opens 
up to us, daily, new avenues of thought, 
and hath on its face a cheerful look. I 
no longer sighed. As I glanced hastily 
over column after column, my eye was 
attracted by the name of Kirwin. To my 
great joy, here was a full account of a 
race run and won by him on the preced- 
ing day. Such news would be a suffi- 
cient excuse for an early call on my 
friends, the Gilberts. I put the folded 
paper in my pocket, preparatory to a 
quick dispatch of breakfast. 

I found my friends blithe as the morn- 
ing, cordial, and disposed to be sorry at 
my departure, which was to take place 
to-day. I drew from my pocket the pa- 
per with a triumphant air, feeling that I 
was now on the high road to success, 
and, in an easy, self-satisfied tone, read 
the following: 


** We have now to chronicle the result of the long- 
talked-of trotting race over the Chester Course, for a 
purse of $10,000. The entries were as follows: J. 
Glyson’s bay gelding ‘ Gecthe,’ driven by Bill Kir- 
win; Sol Stedman’s black mare ‘ Alice,’ driven by 
Ned Doble; and Tim Jenck’s brown horse ‘ Byron’ 
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(drawn). Drawing for positions, ‘Gecthe’ won the 
pole ; ‘ Alice’ outside. 

“ First Ilecat.— The flyers were away with an even 
start. The black mare ‘ Alice,’ coming to a level, 
drew alongside of her fleet antagonist, and increasing 
her speed, led at the half-mile. In the second round 
there was a closer struggle, but the game ‘Gocthe’ 
won bya short length. Time, 2:33%. 

“ Svcond [leat.—The horses came promptly to the 
call, and were off like hunted stags with the hounds 
in view. The struggle down the home was inspiring 
to the sight, the mare leading by a neck at the half- 
mile. In the second round they were on the lap to 
the quarter-pole. ‘Goethe’ drew away on the home- 
stretch like a locomotive, and won the heat by an 
open length. ‘Time, 2735%. 

* Third Heat.—Both contestants entered a prompt 
appearance, and, with distended nostrils and impetu- 
ous stride, were away at the word. ‘Alice’ led at 
the quarter-pole, and had the look of a winner ; but 
along the north stretch ‘Goethe’ let out a link, and 
rounded, with her ladyship on the lap, into the home- 
stretch, down which they brushed without skip or 
break, the mare in advance by a neck, dashing under 
the wire. Jn the second round, there was the same 
game struggle for victory between these noble an- 
imals; but the fleet, enduring ‘Gecthe’ lasted the 
longest, and won the heat and a magnificent race, 
admirably driven by that crack whip, Bill Kirwin, in 
one of the hottest contests ever trotted on our beauti- 
ful track. ‘Time, 2:34. 

“Notwithstanding the result of the race, it is 
thought by many that ‘ Geethe’ is a slower horse than 
* Alice,’ and that he won solely by the splendid driv- 
ing of his jockey, whose faith in himself is always 
sublime, and who wins oftener than any other in 
America. Asa token of appreciation of his services, 
the owner of ‘ Gecthe’ presented Kirwin with $2,000 
of the winnings.” 

Having concluded the reading of the 
article, but still glancing over it, I re- 
marked that Kirwin’s last effort was un- 
questionably his best, and that it was 
doubtful whether it would be possible 
for him to add materially to the fame 
which this exploit would give him. I 
would have gone on in the same strain, 
but was interrupted by the sound of a 
subdued roar in one direction, and of a 
smothered laugh in another. In lifting 
my eyes, they fell upon the irate and 
bristling figure of mine host, advancing 
with uplifted cane, and countenance 
white with rage. With a voice shaking 
and husky with wrath, he said, “ Young 
man, on the score of your youth, I have 
pardoned several uncalled -for remarks 


respecting Kirwin; but this last is past 
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endurance. I am astonished that I do 
not strike you in my own house, for so 
presumptuous a joke. You pretend to 
mistake my guide, my counselor, my 
friend, the Reverend Dr. Almer, so fa- 
mous as a controversialist under the 
nom de plume of Kirwin, for Kirwin the 
jockey. Impossible, sir! Impossible! 
Ah!’?—between his clenched teeth— 
“you pretend this,do you? Oh, scoun- 
drel! Ah, this is too much! Such a 
joke upon an old man in his own house 
is, to say the least, monstrous.” 

I was totally unprepared for this ebul- 
lition of passion. In my despair, I look- 
edfor Lucy. She had disappeared ; but, 
@n closer observation, I discovered her 
form, draped in a heavy damask curtain. 
I knew not what to do. A plan to ex- 
tricate myself honorably was beyond the 
contrivance of my bewildered senses. 
To confess a mistake was to acknowl- 
edge weakness. My ridiculous position 


was enough in itself to make gravity 
howl with laughter. 
“A blunder is worse than a crime.” 


I felt the truth of this. I could have 
justified killing a man; but mistaking 
such a one for such another! Ah, 
what could I say? I hated myself; I 
hated Lucy Gilbert, because she could 
laugh at my misfortune. Still it was her 
good opinion I feared losing. Gather- 
ing my senses a little after the surprise, 
I remarked: 

“I beg you to believe, Mr. Gilbert, 
that no joke has been intended. I have 
simply fallen into an error. I am sure 
Miss Gilbert will take a different view 
of the matter, and acquit me of any in- 
tention of making amusement for my- 
self.” 

Lucy’s face appeared for a moment 
between the folds of the curtain, but her 
lips gave forth no sound. There was a 
suggestion on her face that she would 
have spoken, could she have trusted 
herself to do so, but her sense of the 
ridiculous was too keen; her risible 
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nerves were excited beyond her control. 
The old gentleman hastily resumed : 

“ Miss Gilbert knows too well what is 
due her father’s years alone, to say noth- 
ing of other things, to allow her to assist 
in extricating you frem the predicament 
into which your miserable vanity to per- 
petrate a joke has placed you.” 

Still I hoped to mollify him, and said: 

“Sir, indeed you are too hasty in your 
judgment. I am not wanting in respect 
for age, nor have I any ambition to fig- 
ure as Yorick. Our acquaintance has 
been long enough for a man of your pen- 
etration to see that my self-respect would 
forbid me playing the part of a low jester, 
and I may venture to say ——” 

My words had not a happy effect. Far 
from being soothed, the old gentleman 
advanced a step, and said: 

“Young man, I despise flattery. Do 
you think I am to be infamously insult- 
ed, wounded, and torn, in the person of 
my dearest friend, in the person of him 
who is an honor to humanity, and that 
you can set the matter right in a mo- 
ment by patting my back and stroking 
the hair in the proper direction? Sir, I 
am not a dog.” 

Out of the depths of the curtain came 
a sound as of suppressed laughter. 

“Sir,” said I, “you may, if you choose, 
miscontrue me, and having falsely inter- 
preted my words and my actions, may 
say what a younger man would not dare. 
Your years protect you. Your daughter 
may give way to mirth; but I do not 
abate my self-respect, and maintain that 
my mistake was a natural one. And 
those who can not see it in such a light 
are willfully blind. Knowing your ad- 
miration for horses, and hearing in this 
town Kirwin, the horse-jockey, much 
spoken of, and seeing his name promi- 
nently in the papers ; understanding well 
how prone men are to form friendships 
out of their own circles, is it surprising 
that I should have confounded the horse- 
man and the controversialist? I appeal 
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to you, sir, and to all within the sound of 
my voice.” 

“Sir,” replied he, “silence might have 
helped you somewhat; but you go on 
offending, still harping on the jockey. I 
will not listen to it. - I will not listen to 
you, sir. I say you have insulted me. 
You say you have not. It becomes a 
question of veracity, sir, and the lie must 
not be given me in my own house.” 

Lucy emerged from her hiding - place. 
She wished to speak. She tried her ut- 
terance in vain; laughter still maintain- 
ed its hold, and with the broken words, 
“TI can’t—it’s too funny,” she shrank 
back. This ended the battle. Nothing 
brings death to incipient love so quickly 
as the ridiculous placement of its object. 
I had set my manhcod on a fair basis ; 
to leave as best I could was all there 
was left me to do. 

The old gentleman had advanced to 
within a foot of me; his face was livid, 
and his cane was tapping ominously on 
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the floor. It was evident the field was 
lost; none but a madman would have 
fought the battle further. I turned and 
fled, securing my hat from the rack in 
the hall, and heard, as I passed through 
the grounds, and along the sidewalk, a 
running fire of words, like, “Infernal 
scoundrel! Kirwin—jockey — wanting 
common decency! Degeneracy of the 
times!” I heard nothing clearly, but 
enough. Blending with the old man’s 
voice was the whistle of the engine of 
anapproaching train. That night I slept 
in New York City, and never since has 
business or pleasure called me to E——. 
From the solitudes of bachelor life, I 
pick out, as legitimate targets for my 
shot and shell, hero-worshipers, and such 
women as grow on the mountain-side, 
foliaged in words and fancies of richest 
hue; and from the broad domains of my 
household peace, “I sap, with solemn 
sneer,” the fantastic stage upon which is 
played the pompous farce of marriage. 
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T is an acknowledged fact, that but 

few, if any, countries in the world 
can compete with Mexico, with regard 
to soil and climate. On the coast of, 
say, Vera Cruz, the traveler finds the 
heat almost insupportable; the sun’s 
rays seem bent on scorching all vegeta- 
tion, but, in reality, nurse those grand 
tropical plants, so attractive to the stran- 
ger from colder climes. The tall and 
Stately palm, with its wide-spreading 
shoots, which harbor sundry clusters of 
tempting -looking nuts, of all sizes and 
degrees of ripeness; the graceful da/z/, 
or date tree, of a soft, golden hue; the 
evergreen, cool, and shady banana; all 
sorts of organo, the India rubber-tree, 
the cotton-plant, tobacco, chi/Je—in a 
word, every thing is to be found in these 





tropical regions; and, at no great dis- 
tance, well-tended fields of sugar-cane 
may be descried from an eminence, mak- 
ing a delightful break in the splendid 
monotony of the monte, or bush -land, 
with its rich mahogany, ebony, brazil, 
and other fine trees. As the wayfarer 
proceeds, he passes through Aued/os, or 
villages, insignificant enough in them- 
selves, but how newto him! Groves of 
orange and lime-trees, thickly covered 
with their tempting fruit; the shady man- 
go, the juicy azona, the oval-shaped 
mamey, whose large, oily kernel is be- 
lieved by the Indians to possess many 
qualities (and is, to them, what the Ma- 
cassar oil is to the European)—all these, 
and a host of others, greet the eye, and, 
were it not for the roughness of the road, 
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would make the journey up-country a 
most enjoyable one. Ina very few hours, 
the road rises, and leaving the “evra cal- 
tente, or hot lands, we are soon in ¢ierra 
templada (temperate); and here we lose 
many of the plants above mentioned, 
but find coffee- plantations and iorests, 
more inviting to us than the impenetra- 
ble jungle we leave behind. Yet higher, 
and we are on the table-land (#erra _fria, 
or cold land), varying from six to nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
And now we find long ranges of low 
hills, affording pasture to large herds of 
sheep and goats. Below them, plains 
covered with every variety of familiar 
cultivation— immense fields of barley, 
maize, and broad beans, varied by large 
plantations of magueys (Mexican aloe), 
and /rijoles (beans). Pine and oak for- 
ests predominate on the taller hills, while 
the lower ones are studded with nopales 
(cochineal), the everlasting organo, and 
the stunted palm. Here and there, a 
cluster of buildings is seen, and, on in- 
quiring, we are informed that each of 
these is an hacienda. Any large estate 
is so termed in Mexico; and as some of 
them are immense, often over a hun- 
dred thousand acres, they are subdivid- 
ed into rachos—large tracts in them- 
selves, but depending, generally, from 
some hacienda. I say generally, be- 
cause in many cases, where an estate 
has been divided, or sold in portions, 
the rancho, though still so called, may 
have nothing more to do with the 4a- 
cienda to which it was once attached; 
and, in fact, a smad/ estate is often term- 
ed haciendita, or rancho. Living on 
these estates is very enjoyable in time 
of peace, and even when disturbances 
are abroad, with a small amount of care 
and vigilance. Let us accompany the 
well-to-do owner of a magnificent prop- 
erty in the “erra fria, on a visit to his 
domains, and see how he manages to 
occupy his time, and how he lives, while 
there. 
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It is five o’clock A.M., an hour at 
which the inhabitants of Mexican towns 
in terra fria are generally glad to be 
still in bed, as it is always very chilly, at 
daybreak, on the table-land. But, not- 
withstanding the hour, a great bustle is 
observable on one of the chief streets 
of the city of Zaragoza. The sleepy 
séreno (watchman) is gazing at an ani- 
mated group, and making his own com- 
ments on the preparations for what seems 
an expedition. And, truly, he had food 
enough for conjecture. In front of one 
of the finest houses in the street were 
stationed two pretty substantial travel- 
ing carriages, and a strong two-wheeled 
cart. Some half a dozen swarthy mozos 
were harnessing to these their respect- 
ive teams, of five mules each; and, as a 
matter of course, this was done amid 
much shouting, much cracking of for- 
midable-looking whips, and the usual 
amount of swearing—which seems inev- 
itable, where mules are concerned. The 
animals put to, the men then turned 
their attention to the careful loading of 
several hardy pack-mules, on whose 
backs were finally secured several light 
boxes containing clothes, and some oth- 
ers filled with the good things of this life. 
And then, out came the grooms, leading 
the horses, for such as might prefer rid- 
ing to the lazier ease of the carriages — 
fine animals, too, these horses, spendid- 
ly groomed, and handsomely caparison- 
ed, the saddles being plentifully adorned 
with silver, and having the black, long- 
haired dacaril/lo attached, while to the 
saddle- heads were loosely tied the l@g- 
gings of the different riders. 

All being, at last, ready, the amos, or 
masters, are notified of that fact, and 
soon appear, well wrapped up in their 
gay and many-colored serafes, each car- 
rying his favorite rifle or fowling - piece, 
to serve either for defense or for bagging 
any game that might be seen. The arms 
being stowed carefully in the carriages 
or slung to the saddle —according to 
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the owner’s mode of traveling —a slight 
pause takes place, which is broken by 
the amo stepping a moment into the 
house, and shouting: 

“Come, zzfas, let us be off!” 

To this call three pretty, dark - eyed, 
and sleepy-looking young ladies respond, 
by running down and installing them- 
selves in the second carriage. They are 
dressed in plain morning costumes — 
only, instead of hats, they wear the pict- 
uresque redozo (a very long sort of scarf), 
which effectually protects their heads 
and shoulders. Behind them come four 
servant- girls, who are packed into the 
cart, a mattress making a comfortable 
cushion for all, and a light canvas awning 
is ready to shield them from the sun. 
One or two heavy trunks are now lashed 
up behind; the gentlemen mount, or oc- 
cupy the first carriage; the ao says, 
“ Vamos /” (let us go), and a start is 
effected, with about the same amount of 
noise as was necessary to put to. Two 


men ride ahead ; then come the vehicles, 
the gentlemen riding alongside; then 
two more men; the led horses and the 
pack-mules, having, say, three or four at- 


tendants, bring up the rear. The whole 
cavalcade goes off at an easy trot, as the 
mules have to be cared for, and, once 
out of the town, the road is sandy and 
heavy. 

The first few miles are done in silence. 
The males find it too cold to talk, and 
sit puffing their cigarettes; while the 
niftas try to make up, by an uneasy nap, 
for having been disturbed so early. But 
so@n the sun beams upon them, and the 
conversation, once started, never flags. 
The xéftas joke and chat with their 
friends, who ride by the doors, and the 
gentlemen discuss the state of the crops, 
criticising the fields that lie on either 
side of the road. Long lines of carts, 
and trains of pack-mules, are met, carry- 
ing all sorts of goods to the city; and 
parties of Indians are hurrying in to 
the market, trudging steadily on foot, 
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and urging on their diminutive donkeys, 
which carry, as a rule, about twice the 
burden that they should. But soon the 
main road is left, and the cavalcade 
strikes into the dark pine forests of 
the Malinche, a splendid, sharp-peaked 
mountain, twelve thousand fect above 
the sea; and now, more vigilance is nec- 
essary, as the Malinche, with its deep 
gullies and thickly wooded sides, bears 
a dangerous reputation, for being the re- 
sort of various bands of kidnappers. 

Suddenly, the outriders pull up short, 
and one comes back at a gallop, with 
the unpleasant intelligence: 

“ Seior, there is a band of mounted 
men, well armed, coming toward us!” 

In a minute, preparations for fight are 
made ; the men spring from the carriage, 
and mount; rifles are made ready, and 
every available man takes up a post in 
front of the carriages, ready to defend 
the amos and xifas to the last gasp. 
But a solitary horsemaa leaves the group 
that has come to trouble the Aacienda- 
dos, and cantering up, smiling, bows po- 
litely, and says: 

“Don’t be alarmed, se#ores ; you have 
nothing to fear, as the force you see is 
only a detachment of the rural guard. 
We have come right through the forest, 
and can assure you, you will not be mo- 
lested, as the road is perfectly safe.” 

The arms are put to one side imme- 
diately, a few moments are spent in chat- 
ting and distributing cégarros to the pa- 
trol, and the party resumes its journey. 

At about eleven o’clock, they arrive at 
an hacienda owned by a friend. Here, 
a good breakfast is ready for them, and 
full justice is done toit. After an hour’s 
nap, a fresh start is effected. (I may 
here remark, that hospitality is well un- 
derstood and practiced in most Mexican 
haciendas; the traveler is sure to be 
well received, well cared for, and, no 
matter how large the party, a kind wel- 
come is always ready. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but they are very rare.) 
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Toward four o’clock, we come to a 
large brick column; this is the /indero, 
or boundary - mark of the estate, on this 
side; and we are not long in spying out 
the buildings. The zaguan stands in- 
vitingly open; the drivers urge their 
weary teams to make another spurt, and 
we clatter into 2 large court-yard. We 
have arrived at Los Alamos (The Pop- 
lars), a beautiful grove of these graceful 
trees being visible from the house, and 
giving a name to the estate. Of course, 
it also has another name, which it de- 
rives from the patron saint, Santa Clara, 
and is indiscriminately termed either. 

Los Alamos may be taken as a fair 
sample of the higher class of haciendas ; 
so, a brief description may not be amiss. 
A massive stone wall, with loop-holes 
for defensive purposes, some eight to 
ten feet high and about three thick, en- 
circles a cluster of buildings, simple in 
their architecture, but solid and neat. 
The chief of these is the house properly 
speaking, standing to the right of the 
entrance. It is a long, low structure, 
having a colonnade running down the 
front, which serves either as a prome- 
nade or a cool place for lounging during 
the heat of the day. At one end is the 
tienda, or store, where every thing is 
kept that is likely to be wanted by the 
men and their families: dry goods of all 
sorts, aguardiente, wines and ligueurs 
for the higher emp/oyés, cigars and ci- 
garettes, all sorts of horse gear, appro- 
priate leather for the manufacture of 
the men’s wide, open ca/zoneras—every, 
thing, in short, that a ranchero may re- 
quire. Next to this is the office; be- 
yond that, the sa/a, or grand reception 
room, with its anteroom; and then fol- 
low three or four bedrooms, the dining- 
room, and kitchen—all opening into one 
another. Nothing very luxurious is to 
be found in the place, though comfort is 
not altogether neglected; large, solid, 
but cosy, arm-chairs and sofas abound, 
a rug in front of the latter being the only 
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carpeting to be found in the sa/a; a pi- 
ano, a guitar, a large mahogany table, 
and a few mirrors complete the furniture; 
a wonderfully bright-red brick, or tile, 
floor, scrupulously clean, with a narrow 
strip of fancifully worked Zetate, or na- 
tive mat, going from door to door, and 
you have the best room in the house. 
Of course, the zzf#ias have a host of small 
trifles in their rooms: pretty little bronze 
beds, with some rare skins by their sides; 
pictures, wardrobes of fine woods, and, 
conspicuous over each door, a large cru- 
cifix, while the Jrie- dieu, and font with 
holy water, stand by the bed, and en- 
gravings and oil-sketches of saints are 
abundant. Books are rare; but a select 
few may be found in the awtecamara, or 
anteroom; which place also serves as 
the master’s private office. 

It is just sundown, and we are sitting 
in the Zortal, while the cook is putting 
the finishing touches to a good dinner, 
or supper. All at once, the laborers 
come flocking in to the fatio, and, on 
seeing our party, every head is uncover- 
ed, and with one voice the Jeones greet 
us with the customary salutation, “Ave 
Maria purisima!” Weall uncover, and 
the amo answers, “Gracia concebida!” 
The men then form, facing the large 
cross on the chapel, and intone, heartily, 
though not musically, the a/abado, or 
hymn of thanksgiving. They then pro- 
ceed to the office, where they answer to 
roll-call, each giving in a few short words 
the return of his daily work, so that he 
may be paid accordingly, and every one 
commencing his answer with the words, 
“ Alabo 4 Dios!” (I praise God!) The 
ceremony over, they disperse, a few only 
staying, according to their turn, to mount 
guard in case of any night attack; and 
we proceed to supper, where we consume 
much rice, wonderful stews — into which 
enter every kind of fruit and vegetable— 


‘and the national mo/e, or Mexican curry 


without rice, a stew generally of chicken 
or turkey, so highly seasoned with chiles 
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as to bring the tears at once to the eyes 
of the novice who partakes of it for the 
first time. The chief drink is pulgue, 
extracted from the magwey (aloe), and 
generally disliked by foreigners, but 
much prized by the native rancheros. 
After a cigarro and coffee, and a pleas- 
ant chat, we all retire, as early hours are 
kept at the Aactendas, and we are soon 
soundly sleeping. At daybreak, we are 
awakened by a mozo, who hands us, in 
bed, a tiny cup of very rich chocolate, 
with some sweet bread, and we are in- 
formed that the horses are ready. We 
make a hasty toilet, and set off to visit 
the laborers at their various occupations. 

The view, on leaving the zaguan, was 
very grand. Popocatapetl was hidden 
from us, but in front the Malinche rose 
in grand majesty—its gullies, as yet in 
darkness, resembling so many abysses, 
while its pine-covered sides stood out in 
pleasant contrast; to our left, the plains 
of Huamantla, with well cultivated aci- 
endas spreading away to the foot of the 
distant Sierra; to our right, the Pifial, 
a very steep, but pretty, conical hill; 
and in the distance, the rising sun shed- 
ding innumerable rays of every color on 
the snow-capped peak of Orizaba. The 
morning air is fresh and invigorating 
enough, and we canter smartly round 
the various fields most adjacent. A few 
kind words from the amo to his peones 
are enough to please these simple, but 
faithful, workers, and make them go 
through the day’s toil with light hearts. 
The fcon is a chagacter: strongly at- 
tached to the place of his birth, he will 
rarely migrate ; and no matter if the es- 
tate change hands, much as he may love 
the amo, he will stick to his little mud- 
hut, and take life as it comes. A very 
little show of kindness is quite sufficient 
to endear a master to his men, who will 
do any thing at his bidding. Their only 
ambition is to be the happy possessor 
of a fine horse, and to have a showy 
leather suit for fiestas and great occa- 
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sions. Paid weekly, Saturday nights see 
him in the ¢ienda, and as he receives, as 
a rule, enough maize for the subsistence 
of himself and family as part wages, the 
rest is either played away or spent in 
aguardiente, unless the wife or xéfas 
require some extra article of clothing, in 
which case he gets it. Once a year is 
held the avo, when a train of pack- 
mules bring down several bales of goods; 
these are served out to the men and their 
families according to their standing and 
wants, and paid for by degrees; but if 
the wants be excessive, the Aeon gets 
into debt, and can not leave till he has 
finished paying, or a new master settles 
his account, and in his turn makes him 
liquidate by degrees. The huts of these 
simple-minded and truly happy mortals, 
are generally found in a cluster, all round 
the chief building ; but outside the walls, 
and on the large estates, sometimes as 
many as three thousand souls may be 
living, perfectly ignorant of any thing 
that may be going on elsewhere, and 
caring not. 

After being in the saddle some five or 
six hours, we return home, hot and a 
little tired, to breakfast, which, not be- 
ing quite ready, we have time to look 
about. Facing the house stands the lit- 
tle chapel, where, on Sundays, the priest 
from the nearest town comes over to say 
mass, at which all the feones and their 
families attend constantly, quite of their 
own free will. A pretty little building 
it is, too, surmounted by a light tower, 
on which is painted a sun-dial, and, of 
course, crowned by a large cross. The 
interior is very simple, but neatly white- 
washed, and conspicuous is the hand- 
somely carved altar (over which hangs a 
good painting of the patron, Santa Clara), 
rich in its gilt crucifix, and candles, 
and altar-cloths, the work of the zzfas. 
Facing the zaguan are the stables and 
store-houses, the former occupied by 
some forty saddle-horses, of every size, 
color, and gait, well tended and unspar- 
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ingly fed; and in rear of the chapel lie 
some hog-sheds, where porcine stock 
is fattened ere being sent off to the 
town markets. From the contemplation 
of a very huge, fat hog, whose appear- 
ance would have led one to infer that get- 
ting him to any town would be a matter 
of no small trouble, we are summoned 
to breakfast. Wines and liquors are 
plentiful; good, fresh milk, new cheese, 
hot and dainty ¢orti//as, or Indian corn 
cakes—the national substitute for bread 
—and, of course, pu/gue in abundance. 
The zias being questioned jokingly as 
to how they had spent the morning, one 
gives a long and amusing account of a 
visit to some of her pets—the laborers’ 
wives — detailing how Chole’s child had 
the measles; how ¢#a Pepita had dis- 
covered a sovereign remedy for snake- 
bites ; how the newly married Concha 
was in great tribulation, because her 
lord.and master paid more attention to 
the bottle and the gaming-table, or cock- 


ring, than to household matters; and, 
finally, how Asuncion had got the sweet- 
est, loveliest, etc., baby that was ever 


seen. Another had taken on herself the 
superintendence of the culinary depart- 
ment, and had been hard at work in the 
mysteries of the manufacture of sundry 
choice duces (sweets), without which ro 
Mexican considers he has breakfasted, 
and also tells how she had been dis- 
pensing dainties to the sick and aged. 
The third had undertaken the manage- 
ment of the feathered tribe, and gave a 
grand account of the state of the poultry- 
yard, promising us many a good dish of 
mole, as the turkeys are in very fair 
condition, and are to be brought to a 
state of perfection by the judicious ad- 
ministration of much corn. Pleasantly 
the time is passed; and, after break- 
fast, the manager having been compli- 
mented on the general state of things, 
we all separate, to indulge in a siesta. 
What a truly grand thing is that siesta / 
After a hard morning’s work round the 
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fields, or puzzling over the books in the 
office, breakfast done, with what gusto 
does the industrious Aaciendado be- 
take himself to his afternoon’s nap! A 
siesta is no joke, nothing to be trifled 
with, but a lazy and truly delicious real- 
ity; an hour or two is sufficient for it, 
but what an enjoyable two hours does 
one pass! The mode of taking the szesta 
depends much on the individual: the 
nihas take it seriously, and though they 
do not go actually to bed, they darken 
their rooms, and sleep just as soundly 
as if the night had come. With the men 
it differs: some like a couch, on which 
they snore peacefully enough ; others, a 
hammock, slung in the veranda, and 
there, gently swinging, so as to get up a 
slight artificial breeze, with a cégarro in 
the mouth and a novel in the hand; the 
hours pass away delightfully. One does 
not sleep; it is rather a succession of 
small naps—a happy dozing state, in 
which both brain and body repose, yet 
are still dimly alive to what may be go- 
ing on—a tranquil blessedness, from 
which one at length rises much refresh- 
ed, and ready for work. The very an- 
imals seem to have some idea that they, 
too, are entitled to a siesta in the middle 
of the day: the horses wink compla- 
cently over their bins; the oxen hardly 
seem to possess sufficient energy to 
whisk the troublesome flies from their 
sleek sides, and chew the cud of con- 
tentment in some shady nook; the poul- 
try moderate their cacklings, and the 
turkeys converse in subdued gobbles; 
while the inhabitants of the styes desert 
their troughs, and give themselves up to 
a good sleep in some choice, slushy spot. 
With much yawning and stretching of 
limbs, the szes¢a is closed, and the ever- 
lasting cup of chocolate served round, 
with its as inevitable glass of clear and 
cool spring water, and every one betakes 
him to his various vocations ; some ride 
out once more, others write, and the 
nthas work, study music or the latest 
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novels, according to their natures or in- 
clination Aro tem. 

It may be said that such a life is mo- 
notonous, but is it more so than city 
life? In the latter, bustle and excite- 
ment predominate ; but yet it can not be 
said there is much variety. One meets 
the same acquaintance, goes through 
the day’s routine, and retires to rest, 
with the prospect of just such another 
day to-morrow. On an hacienda, one 
has more change: to-day, we have the 
fields to see; to-morrow, we have to 
take a long ride to the slopes, and in- 
spect the cattle; then, there are horses 
to break in, a load of grain has to be 
sent off to town, or a flock of sheep or 
a drove of hogs to get ready for market. 
Then the pleasant rides to the neigh- 
boring estates, in which the #zfas join; 
the gay dancing reunions, and the char- 
acteristic fandango of the Jeones, in 
which curious instruments are produced: 
harps with sounding-boards; the sa/¢e- 
rio, or dulcimer; the dajo, or large bass 
guitar; the javzarifa, a miniature instru- 
ment of the same genus, from which can 
be drawn very sweet, shrill sounds ; and 
to the united music of which the Indians 
go gravely through sedate, and often 
comical, steps. Now and then a bull- 
ring will be formed, open to all comers, 
and then is seen who are the good and 
plucky riders; then may be witnessed 
wonderful performances with the /azo, 
and the skill of the coleadores. This 
last is a rather dangerous game, which 
requires a first-rate knowledge of one’s 
own powers of horsemanship. A bull is 
turned loose, and off go the riders after 
him; the horses, beautifully trained, fol- 
low every movement of the hunted ani- 
mal, almost without their riders needing 
to touch the rein, and at the right mo- 
ment the horseman suddenly leans over, 
grasps the tail of the bull, throws his 
leg over it, sets spurs to his horse, and 
away; the result is either the instanta- 
neous overthrow of the bull, or, if the 
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coleador has judged badly, down come 
both he and his horse; but his friends 
are on the look out, and a /aza, cleverly 
thrown “at once, checks the bull from 
wreaking vengeance on his discomfited 
ex-pursuer. Races, too, are often in- 
dulged in; shooting and hunting parties 
formed, and, on the whole, time is pass- 
ed pleasantly and healthfully, as the true 
ranchero, or haciendado, is hardly ever a 
prey to that awful city phantom—ennui. 

The above may be taken as a fair 
specimen of life on most Aaciendas. Of 
course, manners and customs vary, ac- 
cording to the climate or the productions 
of any particular estate. In the “erra 
caliente, for instance, but little can be 
done out of doors from ten or eleven till 
three (by the masters), as the heat is op- 
pressive; but should we be—say, on a 
sugar-plantation—we find cool galleries, 
where we can sit calmly, and whence a 
view is had of the various work - rooms, 
so that every thing may be under the 
immediate eye and vigilance of the amo, 
or, in his absence, the overseer and his 
assistants. If on a cattle estate, we 
know perfectly well that at that hour the 
animals are in the woods, seeking shelter 
from the burning heat; if but maize or 
any other crops be grown, a few men 
only are needed, and their work can al- 
ways be inspected in the fresh of morn- 
ing or in the calm, refreshing evenings. 

It may be said that the insecurity for 
which the country is, as a rule, notorious, 
is sufficient to deter any one from living 
in such places. To this there is an easy 
answer: with proper care and vigilance, 
it will be very hard for any but a very 
overwhelming band of men to enter, and 
a few resolute men, with average arms, 
can always (and have so done repeated- 
ly) resist even a large force for a long 
time. The so-called empire did almost 
incalculable injury to the country, as of 
the native soldiers it had enlisted, or 
pressed, into its service, a host were left 
without occupation, and, to maintain 
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themselves, took to the roads; but order 
is being now at last restored, not only 
by the gente de razon (those who have 
received education), but by the masses 
--the native Indians—who no longer 
suffer their homes to be pillaged, and 
themselves maltreated, with impunity. 


TREE AND BROOK. 
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Mexico is entering on a new era; she is 
rising slowly, but steadily, from a chaos 
of confusion and anarchy, to be a pros- 
perous country, and the goddess of Fort- 
une seems willing, at last, to smile on 
the efforts of its warm-hearted and pa- 
triotic inhabitants. 





TREE AND BROOK. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.] 


Spake the Tree unto the Brook: 
**Unquiet, wild companion, 
Why so quickly dost thou rush, 
Hasting, restless, past the flowers 
That on the green shore wave and blush? 


*¢ Wilt thou ever rove afar, 
And at every step be changed? 
Tarry here, unquiet rill, 
Where the flowers beckon thee ; 
Be thou steadfast, pure, and still!”’ 


Spake the Brook unto the Tree: 
*¢ There is no rest for me on earth; 
At every step I’m newly born, 
To constant change and motion urged, 
Struggling, striving, ever on! 


‘¢Flower vales are close and narrow, 
And my longing is so great, 
I cannot rest, until I gait. 
The coolness and the fullness vast 
Of the unbounded, endless main,’’ 


Spake the Tree: ‘*Thou art mistaken. 
In the brightness here I tower, 
And the light absorb within me, 
Abide unchanged, with steadfast root, 
And wave my branches far and free. 


‘¢What thou seekest, have I here — 
Far and wide, ’tis everywhere. 
See my leafy canopy, 


Bathing in Infinity, 


Reaching up toward the sky!”’ 


Vor. VII— 34 
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THE LOST TREASURE OF MONTEZUMA. 


IN TWO PARTS.— PART SECOND 


ONTEZUMA returned in great 
M sadness to his imprisonment, or, 
as he fain would have persuaded himself, 
nis voluntary residence with the Span- 
iards; and so depressed in both body 
and mind was he, that for several days 
he would not even receive the visits of 
Cortez, whom, with a partiality no less 
sincere than it was strange, he had here- 
tofore suffered to visit him at all hours. 
But the Spaniards had no sooner learn- 
ed the history of the boy Cacamatzin, 
than they longed to win to their own 
cause the inheritor of such noble brav- 
ery. To make him a Christian was not 
difficult, for he abhorred the bloody rites 
by which his father had died, and, con- 
sequently, the gods in whose honor they 
were celebrated; and a few weeks after 
entering the household of the king, and 
by his consent, the heathen Cacamatzin 
became a baptized Christian, and took 
the name of Cristobal de Olid, who gra- 
ciously became his godfather. 

But though he became a Christian, 
and the play-fellow, if not the ally, of the 
Spaniards, he was wholly devoted to the 
unfortunate Montezuma, who could no 
longer—at least, to himself—dissimulate 
his true position. He had borne the in- 
dignity of chains ; he was no longer suf- 
fered to go abroad, or to receive the vis- 
its of his nobles; by intrigue, if not by 
force, he had been induced to deliver to 
the Spaniards the riches of his dead fa- 
ther, which had been lodged in the same 
palace in which he was a prisoner ; and, 
lastly, day by day, he witnessed from his 
window the brawls between his people 
and the Whites, and heard himself pro- 
claimed a traitor, and his throne given 
to another. 


All this Montezuma bore with a break- 
ing heart—finding himself an object of 
contempt to his own people, whom his 
pusillanimity or superstition constant- 
ly led him to deceive, by conciliatory 
speeches from the roof of the palace. 
Feeble and unarmed, with the daggers 
of the Spaniards gleaming at his back, 
he dared not urge his people to his re- 
lease, nor to the massacre of his treach- 
erous visitors; and thus consumed with 
anxiety and shame, Montezuma gradual- 
ly became weaker in both mind and 
body, and it scarcely needed the dart 
thrown by one of his own people to put 
an end to his miserable existence. 

But when that dart was thrown, and 
Montezuma was borne from the roof of 
the palace to his own apartments, Caca- 
matzin, child as he was, saw that the 
hours of the king were numbered; for 
the blind fury of passion and shame into 
which he fell could end but in death. 
Even the daring and unscrupulous Span- 
iards were awed, and, save the physician 
and priest, none dared to approach the 
dying monarch. But he would suffer 
neither priest nor physician to minister 
to him; and, in those last, terrible hours, 
refusing both food and medicine, he 
would have but one near him—the boy 
Cacamatzin. 

“See, see!” he would whisper to him 
eagerly, when they were alone. “I am 
dying; they have killed me. But we 
have outwitted them—Tlahuicole and I; 
they will never know where my treas- 
ures are hidden. Listen to me, Caca- 
matzin; I feel that thou shalt live to see 
the day when my empire will have fall- 
en forever, and the White Men shall 
rule in the sacred valley of Anabuac. 
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Its beautiful cities, its blue lakes, its 
fertile fields, will all be theirs; but my 
stores of gold and gems, my inestimable 
treasures—those things for which they 
long the most—they are hidden from 
them forever. Promise me, Cacamat- 
zin, by my own gods, and by those in 
which thou now believest, that thou wilt 
never reveal where they are buried.” 

“T swear!” cried Cacamatzin, rever- 
ently kissing the crucifix he held in his 
hand. “But, O great king! surely thy 
children ——” 

“No!” interrupted Montezuma; “not 
even my children must know. I tell 
thee, the White Man will conquer and 
rule in Anahuac. What, then, would 
the possession of my wealth be to my 
children, but an incitement to their per- 
secution and death? No,no,no! I tell 
thee that the treasure of Montezuma 
must be lost, lost, lost, until, ages and 
ages hence, the gods themselves point 
out its hiding-place.” 

And Cacamatzin swore that it should 
be so; for, strangely, every man that 
had shared the secret with him, had 
fallen in the brawls which had lately ag- 
itated the city; and when the lifeless 
clay of Montezuma was delivered to his 
indignant people for burial, the Span- 
iards, unconscious of the importance of 
the proceeding, suffered to depart with 
it the only living being who could have 
revealed to them the spot wherein were 
hidden the treasures of the betrayed and 
murdered king. 

Indeed, at this time, they had no idea 
that the spoils had been removed from 
their reach, and little leisure had they to 
indulge in any speculations, either upon 
this or any other subject; for the only 
course left for them to pursue, was the 
conquest of the city to be effected, to 
escape thence, and return with a force 
thousands of times augmented. But the 
enraged inhabitants arose as one man to 
prevent the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, to deny them egress from the city, 
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and to starve or massacre them in their 
citadel. But why need we speak of that 
fearful time? Or of that other, when, two 
years later, Cortez re-entered the sacred 
city, its conqueror? 

It was at the capture of the royal barge, 
in which the king, Quahtemoc, his wives, 
and suite were seeking to escape, that 
Cacamatzin and the Spaniards again 
met. Fortunately, it was into the hands 
of the White Men that he fell, instead of 
those of his own tribe, who, as the allies 
of the Europeans, were the ‘most re- 
vengeful and remorseless foes of the 
Mexicans, and consequently of any, of 
their own race consorting with them. 
But Cacamatzin escaped their fury by 
tHe protection of his godfather, Christo- 
bal Olid, who, finding that the boy was 
still a Christian, took him into his own 
service, and almost immediately remov- 
ed him from the city, taking him with 
him on an excursion into the surround- 
ing country, and eventually employing 
him as embassador, or interpreter, be- 
tween himself and the Indian tribes, 
which he sought to subdue. 

Being thus employed, far from the 
capital, it was some years before Caca- 
matzin became aware-of the fury of the. 
Spaniards, when they discovered that 
the treasures of Montezuma had been 
removed. They, believing that this had 
been done by the orders of the last king, 
Quahtemoc, subjected that unfortunate 
man to the most frightful tortures, until 
he at last said they had‘ been thrown 
into the lake; but the most vigorous 
search revealed only their own disman- 
tled cannon left in the city at the time of 
their memorable flight, and some few 
pieces of gold and silver, evidently no 
part of the treasure they sought. Even 
long after the murder of Quahtemoc, the 
search for the lost treasure continued, 
the common soldiers refusing to believe 
that it had not been appropriated by 
Cortez and his officers, with the conniv- 
ance of the treasurers of King Carlos, of 
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Spain, and these officers being equally 
enraged to find themselves deprived of 
what they had looked upon as their spoil. 
But amid all the conjectures that were 
afloat, none lit upon the young Caca- 
matzin, even when he returned to the 
city, a grave and care-worn man; grave 
and care-worn, more from the conscious- 
ness of the great secret he possessed 
than from his adventurous life, strange 
and exciting as that had been—for he 
had wandered from tribe to tribe, half 
agent, half missionary, losing in the per- 
ils of the latter calling the wealth gained 
by the former. He returned, then, poor 
to Mexico, and to his mother’s house ; 
but there he found strange changes, for 
Lingela, who at the time of the conquést 
was still young and a remarkably beau- 
tiful woman, had been married by a pet- 
ty officer in 1e Spanish army, and was 
then the mother of three beautiful chil- 
dren, whom, proud of their white faces, 
she loved to idolatry —almost to the ut- 
ter exclusion of her eldest son. Perhaps 
this had been rendered, in some degree, 
natural by the ten years of Cacamatzin’s 
absence; but he felt it no less keenly, 
for this reason, until all his thoughts 
were engrossed by a new object—the 
beautiful Lenora, the niece of his step- 
father. 

At a very early age, she had lost her 
parents ; and, upon his final settlement 
in New Spain, her uncle, Don Luis, had 
caused her to be brought to him, and 
she had been then for some years under 
his care and that of his gentle and lov- 
ing Indian wife. At the time of Caca- 
‘matzin’s return, she had numbered six- 
teen years, and, as may be supposed, 
from the scarcity of Castilian dames in 
the new land, and from her remarkable 
talent and beauty, she had won many 
lovers, even among the highest dignita- 
ries of the city, and it was but a girlish 
caprice, or perhaps a desire to bestow 
her heart with her hand, which had left 
her still an inmate of her uncle’s house. 
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Who will wonder that Cacamatzin was 
added to the list of the fair Lenora’s 
adorers? But who can explain how it 
was possible that she, turning from her 
wealthy and elegant suitors, returned his 
love with a depth and fervor only equal- 
ed by his own? 

But it was so, and this soon became 
apparent to all around her, save her 
adorer and her uncle. The former was 
too modest, too sensible of his own de- 
fects, to believe it possible that he could 
be aught but an object of the coolest 
friendship, or, worse still, of compassion, 
to the beautiful Lenora; while her uncle 
was too much engrossed in a subject, 
which, for some years, had claimed his 
attention, to pay much heed to the af- 
fairs of his domestic circle. 

This subject Cacamatzin, somewhat 
to his alarm, discovered to be the re- 
covery of the lost treasure of Montezu- 
ma. Like many others who had has- 
tened to New Spain at the time of the 
conquest, Don Luis had expected to ac- 
quire fabulous wealth, and had, in fact, 
met with very slight reward for great 
exertions. He had in all his enterprises 
been disappointed, and, after many years 
spent as an alien from his native land, 
he found himself with the most ardent 
desires to return thither, and with no 
prospect of doing so with even a moder- 
ate provision for his old age. 

Disappointed, almost desperate, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at, that even the 
most chimerical mode of obtaining a 
great and sudden fortune should have 
been seized upon by the proud and ava- 
ricious Spaniard, and that thus the ever- 
recurring topic of the lost treasure of 
Montezuma should have impressed it- 
self deeply upon his mind, and the pos- 
sibility of its discovery become with him 
a mania. 

As has been said, this mania did not 
long remain a secret to Cacamatzin, who, 
at times, actually shuddered as he heard 
the old man dilate upon the magnificence 
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and grandeur which would be the inher- 
itance of the fortunate man who might 
discover where the treasure was con- 
cealed; and it sometimes actually ap- 
peared to the young man that the un- 
scrupulous Spaniard would have stayed 
at no crime which might have insured 
his participation in the hidden wealth. 
But, however distasteful this manner of 
his step-father was to the young man, in 
every other respect the Don was most 
agreeable to him, for he treated him with 
the greatest courtesy, never seeming to 
forget, that, though one of a conquered 
and enslaved race, he was, at the same 
time, a descendant of princes, and, in his 
peculiar way, a man of extraordinary 
talents. This remembrance, however, 
quickly passed, when he, in some way, 
became acquainted with the fact of the 
reciprocal attachment of Cacamatzin and 
his niece. He was astounded and infu- 
riated ; but the fact nevertheless remain- 
ed, with the addition that the young In- 
dian, having become assured of the love 
of Lenora, refused to give up his claim 
to her hand, while the young girl firmly 
declared she would become the bride of 
Cacamatzin, or immure herself in a con- 
vent. Either of these determinations 
was equally distasteful to her uncle, 
who, in case of the failure of his schemes 
for the recovery of the treasure, had 
looked upon a wealthy marriage for his 
niece as a last resource against an old 
age of poverty. 

But he loved Lenora tenderly, and, 
with all his avarice and his rage at what 
he deemed her incomprehensible prefer- 
ence, he could not decide to force her to 
accept any of the rich and titled suitors 
who sought to win her. “No, no!” he 
said to his wife, one night, after a scene 
of anger and injustice, to which the poor 
woman had been, in her espousal of her 
son’s cause, more than once subjected. 
“T will not force her to marry another ; 
but how dare she imagine, how dare you 
imagine, that she shall ever marry your 
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son—an ignorant Indian? Poor, too— 
even for an Indian, poor! Now, if he 
had the lost treasure of Montezuma at 
his command, it might then be a differ- 
ent matter!” and he laughed scornfully. 

“And how do you know but that he 
has?” cried the outraged mother, forget- 
ting, for a moment, the prudence which 
in long years of trial had never once be- 
fore forsaken her. “I, for one, should 
not wonder if he has the lost treasure at 
his command; for I am almost certain 
that the last time Tlahuicole left me, it 
was to bury the treasure of Montezuma, 
and Cacamatzin was with him.” 

Don Luis gazed upon her as if petri- 
fied, and the indiscreet woman would 
have given worlds to have her words un- 
said; but it was too Jate. Her husband 
had listened but too intently. He re- 
covered himself as if from a trance; he 
caught her hands in his with a force that 
caused her to scream; he looked at her 
with the eagerness of a madman: 


“Woman! woman!” he whispered 
shrilly ; “what is this you tell me? Why 
have you never breathed it before? Ah, 


ah! itistrue! I seeitistrue! Ah, ah, 
ah! Wealth at last—countless wealth! 
We will be princes, woman! Your son 
shall marry Lenora ; he shall be our mas- 
ter—our king! But why have you not 
told me before? I could kill you for 
these weary years of poverty and doubt 
you have caused me. But no, no! I 
pardon you. Let me gt to Cacamatzin ; 
he shall come this instant to claim his 
bride. Ah, what joy! what ecstasy! 
Ours! ours! ours! the treasure of Mon- 
tezuma!” 

The old man was beside himself with 
joy; the reality exceeded his most san- 
guine dreams. He had always thought, 
that, even should he succeed in finding 
the treasure, it would be but as an agent 
of the Government, to which, of course, 
the greater part would be resigned; but 
now he should have but one partner, and 
that one a member of his own family, the 
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husband of his beloved niece. In some 
way, the treasure could be conveyed 
undiscovered from the country, and he 
should spend the glorious remainder of 
his days in beautiful Spain, a grandee— 
a prince. He was about, ia uncontrol- 
lable agitation, to rush from the room 
in search of Cacamatzin, when his wife 
threw herself before him, and entreated 
him to be calm, to listen to her if but for 
a moment. Her first impulse was to as- 
sert that what she had just said was 
untrue, but a moment’s consideration 
showed her that it was now too late. 
She therefore hurriedly informed him, 
that, though she believed Cacamatzin 
was perfectly aware of where the treas- 
ure was hidden, she was equally sure 
that no blandishments nor threats would 
induce him to reveal the secret. ‘ But,” 
she added, “what neither your blandish- 
ments nor threats can accomplish, it 
would be easy for Lenora to effect, and 
I am as anxious as you that he should 
take advantage of the knowledge he has. 
Ah, how rich my children would be! 
They would then no longer be despised 
as poverty-stricken mixed-breeds, but 
would be invested with a higher rank 
than even the wealthiest pure-born Span- 
iard among us.” 

“True, true!” cried Don Luis. “ You 
have spoken truly. Lenora is the one 
to manage this difficult business for us. 
I will at once to her, and bid her tell him 
that I have promised to bestow her upon 
him, on condition of his revealing the 
secret of the hidden treasure of Monte- 
zuma.” 

“You are wrong,” said Lingela, sen- 
tentiously. “If he is indeed in posses- 
sion of the secret, depend upon it he has 
made a solemn vow never to reveal! it, 
and not even the bribe of Lenora’s hand 
will induce him to break it.” 

“Then what can we do?” cried Don 
Luis, impatiently. 

“This:” said his wife calmly, inter- 
rupting him. “Let him marry Lenora. 





Let him see her weighed down by a ple- 
beian marriage, by the scorn of her 
equals and the pity of her inferiors, by 
the cares of poverty, and by the regrets 
and anxieties which she is so ill calcu- 
lated to bear. Let his jealous fears pre- 
vent him from leaving her, to win fort- 
une in the way to which he has been 
accustomed. Let a few years of such 
anxieties weigh down his proud spirit, 
and then ask him to declare the hiding- 
place of the treasure of Montezuma.” 

“And if he then refuses?” cried the 
old man, ironically. “Then when Leno- 
ra is in his power, when he has no rea- 
son for buying my favor Fy 

“He will have a debt of gratitude to 
repay,” said his mother, eagerly; “and 
that is a debt the son of Tlahuicole can 
never forget. He will then have a wife 
to enrich—perhaps sons to ennoble 4 

“ Youare right,” interrupted Don Luis. 
“He shall marry Lenora, and I, for a few 
years, will endeavor to possess my soul 
in patience.” 

But the wary Spaniard did not signify 
to Cacamatzin his approval of his suit, 
until, through the medium of Lenora, to 
whom he made the matter known, he 
discovered that the suspicions of Lingela 
were well founded, and that there was 
every probability that the young Indian 
was indeed in possession of the secret, 
which it had been the object of his life 
to gain. With much uneasiness, Caca- 
matzin began to suspect that the overt- 
ures of Don Luis were not as disinter- 
ested as they seemed; but he had ‘not 
the strength, by renouncing his marriage 
with Lenora, to remove himself from the 
sphere of the old Spaniard’s influence. 
In a few weeks, he was made happy by 
his union with the beautiful object of his 
love, and the system marked out by his 
wily step-father was begun. 

Lenora was eminently attractive, and, 
therefore, it was not difficult for her to 
surround herself by a score of wealthy 
and distinguished admirers, and thus, 
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by awakening the jealous fears of Ca- 
camatzin, effectually chain him to her 
side, and prevent him from earning even 
a meagre subsistence for his family—his 
only mode of doing so necessitating long 
absences from the capital, among the 
scattered Indian tribes. Thus the first 
object of Don Luis was accomplished: 
the proud young Indian was dependent 
upon his already overburdened step- 
father. 

Years went by. Lenora, still as beau- 
tiful as ever, was, nevertheless, the 
mother of five children, and for their 
sake, more than her own, constantly re- 
pined against the low station and the 
poverty to which Fate had consigned 
her. 

For years, with an aching heart, and 
with frightful struggles of conscience, 
had Cacamatzin listened to the oft-re- 
peated words of his beloved Lenora: 
“ Ah, if we but knew where are hidden 
the treasures of Montezuma!” 

Frightful, indeed, were the tempta- 
tions which surrounded him. Had he 
but wealth, what a different figure might 
he make in the eyes of his still idolized 
wife! With what magnificence might he 
surround her; to what glory raise his 
beautiful sons and his tender daughters ! 
How, indeed, might he gratify every 
wish of his heart —the heart of an ador- 
ing husband and father! 

There were times when he could 
scarcely dare to think of it. True, he 
never contemplated, as his step-father 
did, the possibility of making all the 
vast treasure his own; but why should 
he not reveal its hiding place to the heirs 
of Montezuma, and gain the reward they 
were so eager to bestow? 

It was at such a moment that Lenora 
came to him, and entreated him to re- 
veal the secret. “For years I have 
borne scorn and poverty,” she said; 
“you know this secret; make use of it. 
Give us wealth, station, happiness! Be- 
hold me asuppliant at thyfeet! For thine 
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own sake, for the sake of our children, 
for my sake, cast aside thy foolish scru- 
ples; reveal this great secret, and let us 
be happy!” 

“T can not—can not!” he murmured, 
awakening to the full sanctity of the 
vows he had made, when he was thus 
called upon to break them. “TI will not 
deny that I am in possession of the se- 
cret; but, oh, my wife, thou knowest not 
what vows I made never to reveal it!” 

“Vows by the false gods of thine 
heathen nation!” cried Lenora, scorn- 
fully. 

“Not only by them,” he answered, 
solemnly, “but by the one true God and 
the holy Virgin.” 

Lenora, who possessed all the religious 
zeal and superstition of the age, was for 
a time silenced; but not so her uncle, 
who soon entered upop the contest. 
He still, it is true, eagerly desired to se- 
cretly appropriate the treasure to them- 
selves; but when he found that Caca- 
matzin was firmly resolved against this, 
he suggested that the matter should be 
laid before the Government, that the 
Church should formally absolve Caca- 
matzin from his vow, and that they 
should be content with the magnificent 
reward which would surely be theirs. 

But against this Cacamatzin was equal- 
ly resolved; for, although, of course, as 
a consistent Catholic he was perfectly 
convinced of the power of the Church to 
release him from any and every vow, his 
sense of patriotism and honor had been 
so outraged by the cruelties practiced 
by the Spaniards against his own en- 
slaved race, that he would rather have 
died a thousand deaths than to have en- 
riched the perfidious race in the slight- 
est degree, and much less by the be- 
stowal upon them of the sacred treas- 
ures; and it was, indeed, as the dead 
king had himself prophesied. But to 
place the descendants of Montezuma in 
deadly peril, to entrust to their hands 
his hoarded wealth, and to take advan- 
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tage of the knowledge he possessed to 
appropriate even the smallest part of it 
to his own use, was not only to break 
his vow, but to become a robber. 

In spite of argument, in spite of the 
threats of his step-father, and the tears 
and prayers of his wife, in spite of the 
absolute want which invaded his house- 
hold, and before which his two best be- 
loved children died, these were the con- 
victions of Cacamatzin, and to these he 
remained firm. At last, the patience of 
Lenora and her uncle gave way; by both 
the young Indian was denounced to that 
frightful engine of the Church, which 
had then become as powerful in the 


New World as in the Old, and Cacamat- 


zin found himself condemned to a mar- 
tyrdom more dreadful than that by which 
his father had fallen: he was in the 
hands of the Inquisition. 

Truth to tell’ neither Lenora nor her 
uncle had supposed that Cacamatzin 
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would be put to the torture, for they be- 
lieved that, seeing himself once placed 
in the power of the law, he would, how- 
ever reluctantly, yield, and accept the 
wealth and honor which must inevitably 
follow such submission; but his mother 
knew the Indian character, and that of 
her own son, too well, and died of grief 
and horror, even before one attempt had 
been made to torture the great secret 
from the rigid lips of her son. 

Is not this tale that of the two mar- 
tyrs? Therefore, what need is there to 
tell how Cacamatzin died: to enumerate 
the tortures he endured, before that final 
one, when his intrepid spirit soared far 
above the agonizing flames—which glow- 
ed hot above the very spot where had 
stood the sacrificial-stone upon which 
his father’s blood had been poured — 
and bore with it the still undiscovered 
secret of the hidden treasure of Monte- 
zuma? 
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UCH as logic has been dignified 

in our literary traditions, how 
insignificant, after all, is its actual influ- 
ence in shaping men’s convictions. It 
does not even control their opinions to 
any considerableextent. With the great 
mass of mankind, education, authority, 
prejudice, are more potent than argu- 
ment, which, when arrayed against these, 
may easily perplex without convincing. 
Religious beliefs, especially, and the 
class of philosophical doctrines that are 
in any degree infused with the religious 
element, seem to be held or rejected, al- 
most independently, I will not say of 
reason, but of reasoning—so true it is 
that the source of spiritual ideas is in 
the soul itself, and can not be reached 
by dialectics. Our minds are constantly 
affected by the tone and color of our 


moods, which control the currents of our 
thought, as the moon sways the tides. 
Breezes come to us from some invisible 
shore, bringing moral and spiritual influ- 
ences that change the very climate of 
the soul. When we stand face to face 
with Nature, in her solitudes, the no- 
tions that prevailed in the mart lose their 
force. Under the starlight, we recover 
and concentrate ourselves; we escape 
from our small solicitudes and petty am- 
bitions, and feel that being is more than 
doing. The “calum, non animum,” of 
the poet is true only of fixed character 
and general disposition, not of the atti- 
tude of the mind toward the great prob- 
lems of human existence and destiny. 
It is not necessary to cross the ocean in 
order to experience this. You may find 
a sufficient change of sky when you have 
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left the city half a score of miles behind 
you. The theory you rejected as in- 
credible, when you weighed it sitting in 
your library, suddenly becomes luminous 
and beautiful as you lie musing under 
the redwoods, You are devout and or- 
thodox amid the worshiping thousands, 
as the waves of music roll through the 
solemn cathedral, but may wax deistical 
among the mountain solitudes, and find 
yourself almost a pantheist as you voy- 
age in tropic seas. As I step on board 
the Saucelito boat, this bright morning, 
when the exuberant spirit of summer 
seems chastened by a presentiment of 
autumn, I am almost as materialistic in 
my mental frame as the Doctor yonder— 
an avowed disciple of the school of Mo- 
leschot and Buchner — who has just pre- 
ceded me, and is now looking so tender- 
ly after the hampers. Yet it was only 


last night that I came near quarreling 
with him, because he quoted Carl Voght’s 
comparison of the genesis of thought in 


the brain to the secretion of bile in the 
liver, and sneered at the old-fashioned 
treatise on psychology over which I was 
yawning, placidly recommending me to 
“pitch the rubbish into the stove; and, 
if I indeed desired to learn something 
concerning what are conveniently called 
mind and spirit, to begin after the philo- 
sophical manner of Mr. Bain, by making 
some studies of cerebral physiology and 
the nervous system.” This change of 
mental attitude is not the result of any 
process of reasoning. Fresh from the 
morning bustle of the toiling city, facts 
and figures, finance and industrial inter- 
ests seem to be the great realities of ex- 
istence, and the things that can not be 
seen and handled, the truths that can 
not be demonstrated, wax impalpable. 
Such moods would be rarer if we were 
less gregarious, and wooed solitude more 
lovingly, as Emerson tells the college 
students they must do if they would 
achieve any thing great in the world. 
As to this present frame of mine, I am 
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not sorry to know that it will pass as the 
town is left behind, and that no trace of 
it will remain when I shall be in a cer- 
tain wild cafon I know of, waist-deep in 
ferns. 

As we approach the landing at New 
Saucelito, the bald heights rising from 
the bay are checkered with shifting lights 
and shadows from passing clouds. Yet 
the day is one of goodly promise, for 
these clouds are not of the kind that 
threaten storm, and a sky of softest blue 
shows between and beyond them. The 
rifts that sunder the rugged hills seem 
at this distance almost as bare as the 
heights themselves, and the timber dlong 
the invisible water courses looks like 
stunted shrubbery. It is not easy to 
believe that in those apparently barren 
gulches there are green nooks, fragrant 
with wild honeysuckle and blooming 
with wood - flowers; or that within less 
than a mile, by air-line from the hotel on 
the beach yonder, there lurk picturesque 
recesses as secluded —though more ac- 
cessible—as the wildest fastnesses of 
the Coast Range. 

It is but forty minutes since leaving 
the wharf at San Francisco, when we 
descend the gang-plank, and set foot 
upon the soil of Marin County. A walk, 
certainly not a hurried one, of as many 
minutes more, brings us to the entrance 
of the cafon. Papilius, who has been 
here before, stops to attach his butter- 
fly-net to its handle, and make it ready 
for use before proceeding further. No 
wonder that Philoflos, our botanist, to 
whom the spot is new, exclaims in as- 
tonishment at the size of the trees that 
overshadow us as we penetrate the re- 
cesses of the glen; for, in the distance, 
this generous growth seemed no more 
than a patch of dwarfish chaparral. 
The compacted masses of foliage over- 
head almost exclude the daylight, and 
produce a cool gloom, like that of some 
sunless cavern. A tangle of gigantic 
ferns conceals the little stream some 
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twenty feet below the trail, and its pres- 
ence is only revealed by the musical 
tinkle of its tiny water-falls, and the sub- 
dued whisperings that come faintly to 
the ear as it glides darkling underneath 
its leafy screen. 

If you visit the spot a few months 
later, when the rains of our California 
winter shall have set in, you will find 
here a mountain torrent, roaring furious- 
ly down to the bay. 

Madroitos and oaks of mighty growth 
become frequent as the path winds up- 
ward toward the head of the cafion, and 
flowers and ferns of new varieties dis- 
closé themselves. Every few paces, 
Philoflos lights upon some fresh con- 
tribution for his botanical case, and Pa- 
pilius makes frequent excursions to the 
right or left of the trail, in stealthy pur- 
suit of some bright-hued representative 
of our California /epidoptera, of which 
his eager eye has caught a glimpse. 
Not that his own collection does not al- 
ready boast specimens of all the species 
to be found so near the city; but du- 
plicates for the purpose of exchange with 
Eastern and foreign collectors are al- 
ways in demand. Even these plain 
meadow - browns, of which three speci- 
mens have been captured since we en- 
tered the glen, will be gladly accepted 
in exchange for the most brilliantly paint- 
ed of the English vanesse, or the mag- 
nificent Aeliconide of the tropics; for 
our California butterflies and moths just 
now command a premium in the ento- 
mological market. By the next mail, 
Papilius will forward these three Quaker- 
like insects to as many different quarters 
of the globe, receiving in due time, as 
their equivalent, specimens of species 
not yet represented in his cabinet. 

As the ascent grows steeper, and 
the path more obstructed by detaining 
branches, the Doctor, who affects meta- 
physics, and ostentatiously declares him- 
self “unscientific,” lags behind, leaving 
the eager naturalists to continue their 


explorations. I, who am addicted nei- 
ther to natural science nor speculative 
philosophy, elect to bear him company. 
We know that the savan¢s must return 
by the same path, for the gorge is too 
narrow to admit of another, and is in- 
closed between walls too precipitous to 
to be scaled. Besides, as the Doctor 
suggests, pointing to the hampers, we 
have sure hostages for their return. 

Here, then, under the wide-spreading 
branches of this old madrofto, we can 
rest until our companions turn back, 
after having exhausted the flora and 
fauna of the cation. The ferns supply 
us a carpet, which, though not so soft as 
the mosses beneath Eastern maples and 
birches in the early summer, is yet lux- 
urious enough. Beside us the fretful 
brook complains of the trials and troub- 
les it encounters in its wanderings in 
search of its parent sea, and murmurs 
its feeble protest against the great rank 
fronds that so muffle and mask it from 
the face of day, that no ray of sunlight 
can reach it. 

Every thing is quiet now, and a slum- 
berous influence pervades the spot; but, 
an hour hence, the branches overhead 
will writhe and groan as if in mortal ag- 
ony, tormented by fierce gusts sweeping 
down the cafton from yonder misty peaks. 
The Doctor, having improvised a pillow 
by spreading his folded shawl over one 
of the great roots of the madrojio, stretch- 
es himself at length in the shade on his 
couch of fern, freshly gathered from the 
brake, and rails indolently at our sa- 
vants. “Two grown and gray-haired 
men,” he exclaims, “whose pulses 
quicken like a boy’s in the pursuit of a 
butterfly, or at the sight of a new weed! 
It is incomprehensible. Papilius’ little 
girl showed me, yesterday, a great string 
of buttons which she had collected. They 
were of every color, size, and pattern — 
no two alike. Upon my word, they were 
very pretty; and the child was as happy 
in playing with them as her father in 
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arranging his bugs. Her ten-year old 
brother is also a collector. It runs in 
the family, you see. But Master Will’s 
weakness is neither butterflies nor but- 
tons. The bent of his genius is toward 
postage -stamps, and his collection em- 
braces specimens of the postal currency 
of all civilized nations. Why shall we 
not rank the children, too, with the sa- 
vants? They are no less industrious or 
enthusiastic than their father. I saw in 
his library a volume, of goodly dimen- 
sions, which contained nothing but the 
bare names of the various species of 
beetles—the order of the coleoptera. 
Not a word of description or character- 
ization; absolutely, not a word. Noth- 
ing but thousands and tens of thousands 
of mames. 
barbarous Greek and Latin nomenclat- 
ure, without a statement, a proposition, 
or an idea. ‘Chalcosoma atlas? ‘Co- 


pris isidis, ‘Phaneus faunus,’ ‘On- 
thophagus rangifer,’ and so on, column 
after column, and page after page.” 


I knew better than to oppose the Doc- 
tor in his mocking mood, or to take up 
the cudgels in vindication of the dignity 
of natural science. Had another seri- 
ously indulged in the like flippant strain 
in his hearing, he would himself have 
charged impetuously upon the Philistine, 
and confuted him ina twinkling with “joy- 
ful scorn, edged with sharp laughter.” 

“ After all,” he resumed, finding that 
I could not be provoked into a discus- 
sion, “it must be acknowledged that 
these pursuits are at least harmless. 
We need not consider the time bestow- 
ed upon them as absolutely wasted ; for 
it is devoted to healthful recreation in 
the open air, which is certainly better 
than cards or billiards. And then there 
is something amiable and child-like in 
the enthusiasm of these naturalists. 
Have you observed, that, as a rule, they 
are a most interesting and companiona- 
ble class of men? They possess a large 
share of that kind of knowledge which is 
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most available for the small change of 
conversation; I do riot mean of draw- 
ing-room talk, but of the sort that makes 
an excursion or a journey pass agreea- 
bly. A mathematician or a speculative 
philosopher may be more profound, but 
the naturalist is more discursive and va- 
rious. I have noted, too, that he gener- 
ally retains the freshness and buoyancy 
of spirit, incident to youth, more perfect- 
ly than those deyoted to the abstruser 
branches of science. Papilius, in spite 
of his gray hairs, is as breezy as a boy. 
Every one who knows him calls him 
‘Harry.’ How unnatural it would seem 
to call him any thing else. No doubt 
the study of nature is healthier than the 
study of books, for the mind as well as 
the body. I can scarcely help detesting 
your book-worm. He is almost inva- 
riably an intellectual prig, as vain of 
his knowledge of what other men have 
thought and said, as if he had himself 
originated all that he can giaote. Tome 
there seems to be a certain quality of 
meanness, even in his industry. I nev- 
er see one of these methodical, plodding 
blockheads at work in his library, with 
his index rerum, and common-place 
books and scrap-books, inflated with the 
conceit of authorship on the strength of 
some dull, laborious compilation, but I 
am tempted to wish that all the libraries 
of the world had shared the fate of that 
of Alexandria.” At this point there was 
a pause in the smooth current of the 
Doctor’s disquisition, which enabled me 
to interpolate : 

“They may as well be burned, if the 
study of books is to be held a disgrace, 
rather than a credit.” 

“Study,” resumed the Doctor, “is re- 
spectable only when it is unselfish. I 
honor the man who studies from a pure 
intellectual appetite. But he who ran- 
sacks libraries and pores over books, in 
order to make other books, is a despica- 
ble creature, a mere 


* Degenerate.copyist of copies.’ 
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The shelves of our libraries already groan 
under the leaden weight of this parasitic 
literature. Books made out of books are 
an impertinence and an imposture. I 
spent an idle hour, the other day, in the 
attempt to classify the volumes in the 
Mercantile Library as genuine or parasit- 
ic. The result I arrived at was that not 
more than one-tenth were honest books, 
the outgrowth of individual thought and 
experience. The other nine-tenths were 
either compilations, commentary, or crit- 
icism.” 

Thus the Doctor ran on, rambling 
from subject to subject, until the drowsy 
influences of the scene and the lazy mo- 
notony of his utterance beguiled me into 
adoze. He must have accomplished the 
extraordinary feat of talking himself to 
sleep; for when I was aroused, by the 
return of the savants, a mellow snore 
from the spot where his head reposed, 
on the protruding root of the madrofio, 
mingled with their jubilant voices. They 
were happy as children, laden with the 
spoil of autumn woods. Papilius re- 
joiced in the possession of two great 
worms, magnificent in their velvet vest- 
ure of green, mottled with black and 
crimson. The Doctor, awakened by the 
bustle, sat up and assumed the air of a 
man who has been meditating with his 
eyes shut, and is fully prepared to resent 
the suggestion that he has been over- 
taken by sleep. He smiled indulgently 
at the enthusiasm with which Papilius 
described the splendors his caterpillars 
would develop after their metamorphosis. 
“This fellow,” cried the delighted ento- 
mologist, indicating the larger worm, “‘is 
a rare prize. It is his idiosyncrasy that 
he goes down into the earth to await his 
change. I shall put him into a box fill- 
ed with’ sand, in which he will dig his 
own grave and descend into it for a sea- 
sen, to come forth glorified in his resur- 
rection. He is not pretty to look at now, 
this crawling, many-footed worm; but 
presently, when he shall have exchaaged 


his hundred feet for a pair of velvet 
wings, you will find no colors in your 
paint-box that can do him justice.” How 
enthusiastic he was! His eye sparkled ; 
his cheek glowed. I could pick out a 
jury of our “first citizens” who would 
require no further evidence than this 
ecstasy over a couple of caterpillars 
upon which to found a verdict of the 
man’s insanity. 

Our botanist, too, returned rejoicing. 
He had discovered a “new weed,” as 
the Doctor disrespectfully phrased it, 
which closely resembled a plant sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Alaska. He 
was sure that it had never been describ- 
ed. That glory was reserved for him; 
and his name associated with it would 
go down toa remote posterity in botani- 
cal catalogues yet to be. How little it 
requires to secure present happiness to 
men of simple tastes, who are lovers ot 
nature! Still, these prizes had not been 
gained without arduous effort and much 
damage to wearing apparel. The skirt 
of Papilius’ coat was adorned with a 
fringe which formed no part of the tai- 
lor’s original design, and Phiioflos’ trou- 
sers exhibited a most unseemly rent. 
Science, no less than religion, demands 
some sacrifices from her votaries. 

The Doctor looked at his watch, and 
declared it slow, on the testimony of his 
stomach, which proclaimed that the hour 
for lunch had arrived. The hampers 
were unpacked, and, for a season, there 
was a truce between science and philos- 
ophy, which harmonized in their verdict 
on the excellence of the cold chicken, 
and mildly differed on the question of 
the claret. 

“This,” said Papilius, “realizes Haw- 
thorne’s ‘near retirement and accessible 
seclusion.’ We are not ten miles, by 
air-line, from Montgomery Street, nor 
much more than half an hour’s travel.” 

“Tt fills the conditions much too liter- 
ally for my taste,” quoth the Doctor. 
“The ‘retirement’ is too ‘near’ the pic- 
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nic grounds, and the ‘seclusion’ too ‘ac- 
cessible’ to target companies. For my 
part, I should value no retirement that 
was not so remote as never to be invaded 
by the scream of the steam-whistle, and 
no seclusion not so inaccessible that the 
newspaper would never reach it, bring- 
ing the tattle of the town, the babble of 
politics, and the latest sensation.” 
“And you would be content,” said 
Papilius, “to remain in heathen igno- 
rance of all that is going on in the world; 
of what thrones and dynasties are fall- 
ing; what new thoughts are convulsing 
mankind; of the progress of revolution 
in England, the menaces of the Interna- 
tional hobgoblin, the enterprises of Ger- 
man ambition and Russian intrigue?” 
“In the seclusion I speak of,” return- 
ed the Doctor, “such matters become 
trivial, or suffer total eclipse. Alone 
with himself and Nature, man learns his 
independence of the newsmonger. The 


politics of parties and even the policies 


of nations seem paltry. The statesmen 
whose names echo through christen- 
dom, the Bismarcks and Von Beusts, the 
Disraelis and Gladstones, appear like 
so many ambitious schemers, while the 
lesser lights cf politics and diplomacy 
shrink to the dimensions of puppets. 
The steadfast lines of the rock-ribbed 
hills, and the dark spires of the primeval 
forest, rebuke the frivolous convention- 
alism of our civilization. Here we feel 
the ephemeral character of the ordinary 
interests and associations of our little 
life. Is it Wordsworth, or one of his crit- 
ics, who speaks of the solemn, yet cheer- 
ful, air of the mountains, where there is 
the stillness of distance and space, in 
which it seems natural that the genera- 
tions of men should come and go, like 
the leaves of spring and autumn? Cer- 
tain it is, that nowhere do man, his works, 
and his doings seem so petty as in the 
presence of those great landmarks of 
Nature that live and last through count- 
less generations. What is the immor- 
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tality of the greatest names, when con- 
fronted with the antiquity of Niagara or 
E] Capitan? What freedom would be 
ours, could we but reconcile ourselves 
to our just insignificance, and conquer 
the lust to be seen and heard and ad- 
mired! The most wretched of bond- 
slaves is he whose happiness depends 
upon the breath of his fellows. The no- 
blest man in these days of ours is the 
man who, knowing well that he is wor- 
thiest of recognition, feels no envious 
pang in witnessing the recognition of 
the less worthy, and is content to remain 
in the shadow, with no impatient crav- 
ings; but such men are not bred in 
cities. As to the newspapers, instruct 
me, I pray, how much more worthy is 
the curiosity that hungers for the latest 
dispatches, than the curiosity that itches 
for the neighborhood gossip.” 

Papilius smiled, as one who declines 
an argument that threatens to become 
interminable, and drew a thin volume 
from his pocket. “Shall I read you 
some verses from the new poet,” he 
asked, “whom all the literary world is 
discussing?” We had finished our lunch; 
the Doctor lighted his pipe, and declared 
himself resigned to the poetical inflic- 
tion. Our botanist assented more gra- 
ciously. The audience disposed them- 
selves for comfortable listening, and Pa- 
pilius proceeded with the reading. 

An hour had passed swiftly, when he 
closed the volume, and demanded judg- 
ment on the poet. 

“These are brilliant improvisations,” 
said Philoflos. “Your poet is a trouba- 
dour, rather than an artist. He seems 
to sing without premeditation, and, as 
he himself avers, ‘because he can not 
choose but sing.’ He possesses the af- 
flatus, but is too excited to weave a 
rounded and artistic poem. It can not 
be questioned, that he has a poet’s eye. 
That description of the river—‘a yellow 
thread’ —far down in the inaccessible 
canon, is a photograph.” 
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“No doubt he is a singer,” replied 
Papilius ; “but I find nothing to show 
that he is either a ‘maker’ or a ‘seer.’ 
There is evidence here that he can de- 
scribe Nature, but none that he can in- 
terpret her.” 

“One thing is certain,” said the Doc- 
tor, “in so far as the man is a poet, it is 
because he was born so, not because the 
fancy of being a poet seized him, and he 
took laboriously to mimicking those who 
possessed the gift. We can not con- 
ceive of these lyrics having been pain- 
fully elaborated in a study, under the 
stress of an engagement to furnish a 
stipulated quantity of verse, at a stipu- 
lated price, within a stipulated time. 
There is a spontaneity about them, 
which suggests that their production 
was a relief, rather than an effort.” 

“The poet,” said Papilius, “seems to 
me to be summoned to higher functions 
in our day than ever before. The truly 
great poets are called to the priesthood 
of the religion of the future. It will be 
theirs to preach those truths which can 
not be declared in accurate, clear-cut 
forms of speech, and made intelligible 
in set phrases; truths which are ‘as 
sights half seen, or sounds half heard,’ 
and which can only be conveyed from 
one mind to another when the fitting 
mood for their reception has been awak- 
ened, or some latent consciousness has 
been developed. Wordsworth was more 
of a priest than a singer. Had he pro- 
duced nothing but his ‘Prelude,’ the 
world would still be everlastingly his 
debtor. None of the new tribe of ‘wild 
poets,’ as Tennyson calls them, ‘who 
work without a conscience or an aim,’ 
none of the word-cobblers and phrase- 
mongers who deal in ‘labored ornaments 
of rhyme,’ shall ever eclipse his serene 
and steady light by their meteoric splen- 
dors. The furor which, in our own day, 
occasionally attends the emergence of a 
new poet, is a very different thing from 
the veneration in which the grand old 


seers are held. Personal homage no 
longer goes with admiration of mere lit- 
erary genius having in it no moral qual- 
ity. It is not twenty years, I believe, 
since Alexander Smith published his 
‘Life Drama,’ which set all the world 
talking, and so upset the self-possession 
of grave reviewers, that he was hailed in 
certain quarters as a new Shakspeare. 
Yet, how many readers has he now?” 

“You remind me,” said Philoflos, “ of 
certain remarks by Professor Tyndall, 
in an address to the students of a Lon- 
don college. This unsentimental man 
of science, who is popularly classed with 
the materialists, declares, that the poet 
will have a great part to play in the fut- 
ure of the world. ‘To him,’ he says, ‘it 
is given, for a long time, to- fill those 
shores which the recession of the theo- 
logic tide has left exposed; to him, when 
he rightly understands his mission, we 
have a right to look for that heightening 
and brightening of life which so many 
of us need.’ This struck me as remark- 
able language from such a source.” 

“For my part,” replied the Doctor, “I 
shall still reserve my homage for the 
poet who sings, as the primitive people 
do, because he is full of music and must 
let itout. Deliver me from your preach- 
ers, dogmatists, and revelators who come 
to glorify their hobby or their ‘ism,’ dis- 
guised in singing robes. Out upon the 
canting imposters !” 

The afternoon wind was beginning to 
stir the tree-tops as we set out on our 
return. Crossing to the opposite side of 
the cafion, by a primitive bridge, consist- 
ing of two rough planks, we struck a 
gradually ascending trail running along 
the steep hill-side, which Papilius de- 
clared would conduct us to the landing 
by a shorter route than that by which we 
had come. As we proceeded, the trees 
became less frequent, until we reached 
an open space near the old marine bury- 
ing-ground, where many a hapless voya- 
ger, dying on shipboard within sight of 
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the Golden Gate, had found his last rest- 
ing-place. A few minutes’ further walk 
brought us to the bare brow of the hill, 
where even the chafarra/had disappear- 
ed. Looking down from this point into 
the cafion, the southern wall of which 
we had just scaled, we could distinguish 
nothing but a sea of foliage, its green 
billows tossing tumultuously in the wind 
that now swept down from the misty 
peaks in furious gusts. At our feet, the 
placid expanse of Richardson’s Bay, as 
yet unruffled by the rising gale, stretches 
away northward, with the gaunt outline 
of Tamalpais closing up the background. 
Looking east, the view is bounded by 
the Contra Costa hills, except where 
Monte Diablo lifts his massive wedge 
beyond them against the horizon. In 
the middle distance are Raccoon Strait, 
and the gentle slopes of Angel Island, 
dotted with white cottages. The scene 
is too familiar, and the breeze too bois- 
terous, to make it desirable to pause 
longer than may suffice for a compre- 
hensive glance. Yonder, too, from the 
direction of San Francisco, comes the 
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little Princess, steaming with fussy im- 
portance toward her wharf, from which, 
in half an hour, she will start on her 
last trip for the day. Fifteen minutes 
later, when we are seated on the upper 
deck of the steamer, Papilius, having 
safely bestowed his treasures in the care 
of the courteous captain, thus declares 
the moral of our humble excursion: 

“Have we not had a delightful day? 
As for me, I shall mark it with a white 
stene. And it has all cost us, includ- 
ing traveling expenses and our sumptu- 
ous lunch, something less than a dollar 
apiece. Ah, my friends! one need not 
be rich in order to enjoy the pleasures 
that nature yields, if he will but cultivate 
simple tastes. If one is too poor to 
dream of Yosemite or Tahoe, he should 
not be too proud to make a holiday in 
such a spot as the scene of our to-day’s 
picnic.” 

“All of which,” growled the Doctor, 
“is no doubt extremely philosophical ; 
notwithstanding which, I confess to a 
sublime discontent with Saucelito when 
I think of Yosemite.” 
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the inevitable index-finger giv- 
ing emphasis to the hint—would meet 
the reader at the very threshold of this 
article, but for a single consideration. 
The well-established fact, that men are 
deficient in curiosity, makes this inexpe- 
dient, if not impertinent. The barest 
intimation of prohibition might beget an 
exaggerated sense of honor, which would 
deter them from ever glancing at a sub- 
ject of similar import, for all time to come. 
This would be deplorable. Besides, we 
purpose to venture a few words to theni, 
“by way of exhortation,” if the patient 
souls will permit it. 


In the study'of our subject—which is 
no modern scientific mushroom, whatev- 
er some of its exponents may be—we 
chanced to hit upon the following obso- 
lete effusion: 


** Maternal love! thou word that sums all bliss, 
7 7 . * 7 . 7 
Deepest when most is drawn! emblem of God! 
O’erflowing most when greatest numbers drink!” 


To Mr. Pollock is the world indebted 
for that rhapsody. A fortunate thing, 
indeed, it is for this frenzied fanatic, that 
he has decamped to a country where 
they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage. We hazard nothing in affirming, 
that, were his “vex’d bark” now tossing 
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on this gulf of troubled waters, it would 
have a sorry time of it, laboring with the 
inevitable storm which such breezy sen- 
timents would necessarily evoke. The 
muttering thunder and the kindling light- 
ning of female indignation and resent- 
ment would make “each particular hair 
to stand on end, like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” So, permit us to 
congratulate you, Mr. Pollock, that you 
have spoken your little piece, made your 
courtly bow, and taken your happy exit, 
just in the very nick of time. That sort 
of inspiration smacks strongly of an age 
that is past. This romantic sentiment- 
alist chanced to live in that heathenish 
sort of day when children were deemed 
a blessing ; when insane enthusiasts, like 
the mother of the Gracchi, could troop 
up her half-score, with the infatuated 
cry, “Behold, these are my jewels!” 
The mothers of those twilight genera- 
tions are to be compassionated. If the 
dwellers on that Other Shore take note 
of progress here, how must they flush at 
the retrospect of the feeble, old-fogy no- 
tions still recorded to their names! Chil- 
dren are entirely out of fashion; they are 
the cumbrous relics of an effete age. 
Woman, who certainly ought to have 
mOre to say upon the subject than any 
body else, for the most part pronounces 
againstthem. She dubs them nuisances, 
little torments, “incumbrances.” They 
are wing-clippers. How can she sail 
forth majestically into her new sphere, 
with an infant prattler under each wing? 
The bare suggestion is an insult to com- 
mon sense. 

Just how the human race is to be per- 
petuated, is a matter still under advise- 
ment. Doubtless, the Great and Good 
Being, who, in a moment of sorrowful 
disappointment, once repented that He 
had made man at all, will, in His own 
good time, vouchsafe a new revelation in 
behalf of suffering, discontented woman- 
hood. The triple curse pronounced upon 
her seems, indeed, to be lifting. “He 
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shall rule over thee,” is regarded, in 
these days, as a pretty bit of clever sat- 
ire; she smiles, and walks off in her 
majesty to do just about as she pleases. 
“Tn sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren,” will, doubtless, soon be equally 
obsolete. There will be found some 
way of dodging the primal curse. We 
make no pretensions to having received 
any special prophecy in this direction, 
nor to having had any dream, hint, or 
supernatural assurance of any sort what- 
ever; but, we submit, do not present 
indications all point this way? Is there 
not an active, earnest, irrepressible cru- 
sade against these “mewling” infants 
going on, with, at least, a tolerable de- 
gree of success? Hostilities begin even 
before the atmosphere of earth is vexed 
with their fretful cries. Skilled assail- 
ants lay siege to the stronghold, and the 
garrison is compelled tosurrender. The 
Bible injunction is carried out to the 
very letter—the axe is laid at the root 
of the tree. A certain class of newspa- 
pers teem with advertisements of a phil- 
anthropic (?) nature, looking to the ame- 
lioration of womanhood. Nostrum vend- 
ers are waxing great and rich; they can 
afford to live in marble palaces, sport 
handsome equipages, and fare sumptu- 
ously every day. Undertakers find their 
vocation greatly enlarged and bettered ; 
grave-diggers drive a thrifty business ; 
vast hecatombs are hurried away to the 
silent resting-place of the dead, where 
they can reveal no secrets of suicide or 
murder, and answer no questions—at 
least, this side the River. 

But what of it? The earth has ever 
been enriched by the blood of the mar- 
tyred host, and the world’s great reform- 
ers have always been aflame with the 
spirit of self- renunciation and sacrifice. 
Pro bono publico: this is the motto un- 
der which they live and die. If this ca- 
lamity of motherhood is to be perma- 
nently averted, if the curse is to be re- 
voked, a suitable spirit of resentment 
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must be manifested toward it. An im- 
perious present must take honorable re- 
venge of a servile past. With woman, 
it must be a matter of cool, deliberate 
choice. Is it reasonable or just that her 
youthful charms should be sacrificed to 
the Moloch of the nursery? Did not 
the first husband arrogate to himself su- 
pererogatory powers, any way, when he 
changed the name of his wife? The 
simple story is its own best argument. 
“She shall be called woman, because 
she was taken out of man;” this was 
the frst inspiration. Then the moment 
he found himself “drest in a little brief 
authority,” decked out with his fig-leaf 
pinafore, he at once began, man like, to 
put on airs, and delivered himself after 
this sort, as the record states: “Adam 
called his wife’s name Eve, because she 
was the mother of all living.” The frs¢ 
name was evidently a direct revelation 
from the beneficent Creator; for the /as¢ 
we will not vouch, as meanwhile there 
had been all sorts of machinations and 
intrigues going on between the Tempter 
and that Edenic household. “The es- 
tablished régime must be’ accepted as a 
fait accompli; but it is unquestionably 
true that this ignoble pilfering of wom- 
on’s rights, this shuffling of odious re- 
sponsibilities upon her, first began in 
Paradise, and has been carried on with 
a high hand ever since. 

But, sarcasm aside, is it not a lament- 
able fact that children are becoming 
shockingly unpopular and unwelcome? 
Is not the dread of motherhood a men- 
acing spectre in the moonlit lawns of 
prospective wedlock? Do not many 
women— good women, as the world 
goes—congratulate themselves upon be- 
ing free from the care and annoyance of 
children? Do they not invoke all aids, 
both lawful and unlawful, to ward off 
what they deem so great a calamity? 
Is there not an ever-deepening, ever- 
widening Ganges cutting its dangerous 
channel through the very meadow- land 
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of Society, uprooting every blossoming 
spray, or tender plant, that meets it in 
its course? Is there not a horrible Jug- 
gernaut rolling through the land, in 
ghastly, self-asserting splendor, wherein 
these smiling, purple-robed assassins sit 
enthroned? Many are the sacrificial of- 
ferings thrown beneath its ponderous 
wheels. Is it not time that the clarion- 
note of alarm was sounded from every 
house- top and hillock? The emphasis 
of the pulpit, the energy of the public 
lecture, the influence of the social con- 
versazione, the counsel of the medical 
adviser, the pleading earnestness of the 
press, the trenchant pen of the writer, 
should all be directed against this cor- 
roding curse. Every lover of humanity 
should “fight with gentle words till time 
lends friends.” A single earnest pro- 
test may be the seed-corn to a harvest 
of nobler purposes. Voices must be 
raised, freighted with all the eloquence 
of conviction. Evil*doers should be 
made to feel the keen edge of a relent- 
less, exacting public opinion. What- 
ever Society imperatively demands, is 
awarded, however reluctantly it may 
come. “Statutes are of no resistance 
against armed men;” and when women 
take law into their own secret custodian- 
ship, public opinion must force them to 
surrender. If the heart has so steeled 
itself against the voice of Conscience, 
let Justice, Argus-eyed, stand by, with 
jealous scrutiny, to reveal every wrong, 
and let an avenging Nemesis pursue 
every such presumptive transgression. 
The results of selfish wickedness, un- 
tempered by religious common sense, in 
regard to domestic atrocities, were never 
more apparent than to-day. These mor- 
al maladies must be reached. There is 
to be a hand-to-hand encounter between 
the inevitable and the unpopular, with 
the odds in favor of the latter. There 
must be strength and purity of moral 
perception in the matter. It is oniy by 
healthful discussion that the soil is stir- 
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red around the roots of Truth, and the 
weeds of Error eradicated. The subject 
covers so broad a field that the strategic 
points only can be inspected. The gos- 
pel of motherhood is a gospel of salva- 
tion to the race. It is hopefully reassur- 
ing, that the pulpits of our land are not 
bereft of great and grand apostles of 
truth, who fear not to declare the whole 
counsel of God. Speaking of the odious 
crime to which we have been alluding, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, in a 
late sermon, said: 

“T tell you, when this unspeakable of- 
fense is done to heaven, the worst pos- 
sibility is not what we may have taken 
from the measure, but from the hope, 
and joy, and fullness, of life. It is, that, 
in some way we can not even imagine, 
we may have made the world poorer by 
what we have done. What loss to the 
world, if once such a sin had been hid- 
den away in Stratford-upon-Avon, or in 
the poor clay biggin two miles from Ayr, 
in Scotland, or in the hut eight miles 
from Newcastle, in England, or in many 
another place, shielded and shrouded 
then, as our homes are now, but since 
then lifted up among the shining points 
of the world! I could wish no worse 
hell for my worst enemy, if I ever take 
to bad wishing, than that one should 
haunt him in eternity.«vho might have 
come and poured a mighty treasure into 
the commonwealth of the world, but for 
that sin that kept him out of it.” 

Is not the land cursed with “institu- 
tions,” whose concealed aim is to afford 
unrebuked license to just such crime as 
this? These grim mausoleums are not 
patronized alone by those unfortunate 
victims of misplaced confidence, who, to 
conceal a previous violation of the sev- 
enth commandment, desperately resort 
to a reckless breaking of the sixth. It 
were a mercy to mankind, if only such 
were pensioners upon these charnel- 
houses. But from lips not friendly to 
hasty gossip, we learn that women, 
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bound by solemn vows of wedlock, not 
infrequently invoke the superior scientif- 
ic skill and professional advantages (?) 
of just such pandemoniums as these. 
And for what? That the sweet buds of 
promise may be nipped with some sub- 
tile nicotian “remedy.” If mothers will 
accept a reciprocity treaty with these 
itinerant venders of nefarious poisons 
and murderous advice, they will un- 
doubtedly be enabled to work marvels 
of ruin and desolation. There may be, 
at first, a shivering horror at the bare 
suggestion of doing violence to one’s 
own flesh and bone; but once lend audi- 
ence to the thought, and any gentle mis- 
givings may soon be silenced. Con- 
science, when tampered with, will speed- 
ily psychologize natural affection, and 
lead Duty blindfold to the brink of riot- 
ous rebellion, and thrust her down head- 
long. The suggestive picture affords 
just ground for the gloomiest forebod- 
ings. It would seem that nothing short 
of demoniacal possession could satisfac- 
torily account for such dire wickedness ; 
and a pity is it, that the perpetrators are 
not permitted, like creatures similarly 
possessed of old, to go violently down 
some steep place and perish in the wa- 
ters. Ifthe thundering threats of Sinai 
will not deter womanhood from the per- 
petration of such crimes, let Society arm 
itself, and let the glittering sword of an 
avenging public opinion be unsheathed 
for the protection of the innocents. The 
public conscience has become very rusty 
and slip-shod upon the subject, and so 
attenuated as to be hardly recognizable. 
We can not dismiss so grave a matter 
with a few ad captandum phrases, calcu- 
lated to tickle the popular taste. There 
is too much of serious import in it. Friv- 
olous, pleasure-loving womanhood has 
brought us into this dilemma ; practical, 
conscientious womanhood must devise 
some escape therefrom. What argu- 
ments will avail to perforate the strong 
armor of woman’s apparent predetermi- 
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nation to avoid the shackles of materni- 
ty? Weare in the very midst of an im- 
periled Present, and it would be sheer 
fallacy to dwell on the possibilities of 
future Utopias. What is substantially 
right, and what can practically be effect- 
ed? These are the great questions which 
should exercise us. The world needs a 
powerful revival of motherhoud. There 
should be a genuine Pentecostal season 
of sweet and loving maternity, adding 
multitudes of converts to the order of 
true womanhood. 

Is not selfishness at the root of all 
this evil? A selfish desire for comfort 
and ease; an unwillingness to forego 
any amusement or pleasure; a reluc- 
tance to part with any personal charm 
that might be sacrificed to maternity; 
an aversion to spend, and to be spent, 
for others; a fondness for freedom and 
frolic; a yearning after fashionable fol- 
lies —all these combine to write the an- 
athema of angelic infancy; and the re- 
cording angel above, looking sorrowfully 
down upon the appalling scene, writes 
his maranatha likewise. We have fallen 
upon sorry times, indeed, when the holi- 
est office of woman has come to be re- 
garded as a bane, and not a blessing; 
when children, the choicest heritage of 
the Lord, are regarded as perpetual 
crosses ; when the airy angels, ordained 
to flutter about the home-nest, have been 
seemingly transmuted into spirits of evil; 
when personal ease and gratification are 
preferred to the noble, unselfish life; 
when the ephemeral pleasures of the 
moment are held in higher esteem than 
the enduring blessings of the future; 
when self-love conquers maternal love ; 
when a false life has usurped the true 
life. These are plain, indisputable facts, 
which no amount of feeble sophistry or 
paltry subterfuge can conceal; and now, 
that women seem inspired with a deep 
and far-reaching spirit of progression 
and reform, why not permit somewhat of 
this new impetus to be directed toward 
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the exaltation of the race? The basis 
of the campaign should be motherhood. 
This should be the broadest plank in the 
platform; and one of the most cheerful 
and encouraging tokens of promise in 
connection with the woman’s movement, 
is the fact that some of its noblest ad- 
vocates and exponents place such solemn 
emphasis upon this very subject. Teach 
the frivolous sisterhood that they may 
find a welcome refuge from the sickly 
monotony of dress and display in the 
grand possibilities of maternity. There 
must be a larger proportion of marriages 
founded upon a love whose roots reach 
down, and are nourished by the religious 
sense, if we are to have healthful, vigor- 
ous, and beautiful families. There must 
be an emancipation from the chains of 
self-seeking and ease. The bracing, in- 
vigorating air of an uplifting Faith must 
permeate wifely hearts. There must be 
fewer bribes of flattery and adulation of- 
fered and accepted; for men are not 
guiltless in this matter. They court 
beauty, and pay a premium for all sorts 
of supplemental art; whereas, many an 
indolent, ease-seeking woman should be 
detested for the very voluptuousness of 
her vicious physical perfections. What 
of duty and principle has she not sacri- 
ficed to attain them? A yearly increase 
to the census returns must inevitably in- 
volve a corresponding decrease of viva- 
city and freshness, at least for the time ; 
and what wonder that wives resist the 
inroads that maternity makes upon their 
charms, if it subject them to a husband’s 
frown or censure, and mayhap invite 
criticism favorable to fashionable rivals, 
who pay no such tribute to future gener- 
ations ? 

It may be said that maternity should 
exact no such penalties; that they are 
the unhappy results of an enfeebled 
womanhood, and should be averted by 
wise attention to physical laws. We 
grant it. Nature is benignant to those 
who obey her vehests; but having been 
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brow-beaten and insulted by past gen- 
erations, she takes honorable revenge 
upon posterity; her laws stop not to 
analyze motives. Errors have been com- 
mitted, and bring their own punishment ; 
but even mistakes may be our rude pre- 
ceptors. Imperfections and Suffering are 
the special police appointed by the Crea- 
tor himself, and stationed at the gate- 
way of daring Disobedience, to remind 
offenders of the grave nature of their 
crimes. It is all very well to picture 
Utopias near at hand, when humanity 
shall be emancipated from all its frail- 
ties ; but we have to deal with what sow 
zs, and not with what sha// de. What 
avails the lightning-express a hundred 
miles away, if we lack even the sham- 
bling stage-coach to help us over the 
rude intervening path? With the pres- 
ent physical degeneracy of woman, ma- 
ternity may possibly subtract somewhat 
from the beauty and freshness, but it 


adds infinitely more enduring charms. 
And there is something nobler than flat- 
tery and flirtation for which to live. 
Many a woman, who, as a belle, was a 
triumphant success, as a wife and mother 


is a pitiable failure. Her nominal value 
is what she passes for on the promenade; 
but her intrinsic worth is measured by 
the beauty and excellence of her home- 
life, by what she adds to the wealth and 
glory of humanity. The mere act of ac- 
cepting wifehood should be equivalent to 
the most solemn vows; and no wife can 
hope to preserve full empire over the 
heart of a true husband, whose desires 
and longings are forever reaching out- 
side the blessed atmosphere of home, 
who does not possess, in some measure, 
a character, the keystone of which is 
that whereon motherhood has its foun- 
dation—self-sacrifice. Happy that man, 
whatever his ungracious fortune, who, 
amid the fretting and distracting din of the 
wearisome day, is forever catching the 
echoes of home-harmonies awaiting him, 
just a little ahead, in the twilight. Such 
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melodies are never voiced by women 
who forsake the pole-star of Duty, that 
they may chase the ignis-fatuus of 
Pleasure. They have been lifted above 
the ignoble path of self-seeking. They 
have become adepts in the sweet art of 
slighting one’s self in the plans and pur- 
poses of life—a beautiful renunciation, 
whatever may be said about looking out 
for number one. Wives can fret and 
scold away their birthright of love, and 
fade out the fairest patterns of manly de- 
votion, by excess of tearful repinings. 
Domestic duties and maternal cares, to 
be made sacred, must be baptized with 
love. Conventions of strong- minded 
women, so-called, may do much, but 
they can never accomplish for the world 
what convocations of loving, strong- 
hearted wives and mothers can do. 

* But husbands have their lessons to 
learn, also, if they would have mothers 
worthy their children. Give your wives 
time to develop the graces of a higher 
culture. Every woman is expected to 
be a sort of Admirable Crichton, doing 
all things equally well, omniscient to 
discover every flaw in the domestic ma- 
chinery, omnipotent to perform every 
manner of household handicraft. There 
are more majestic attainments than even 
good bread-making and capital nursing, 
however grateful to the masculine sen- 
sibilities these may be. The heart oft- 
times needs a salad, which demands a 
skill transcending that required for the 
preparation of chicken or lobster. Con- 
noisseurs in the art of comfort and en- 
couragement should command the high- 
est remuneration. To understand the 
mysteries of preserving cherries and 
blackberries is a womanly accomplish- 
ment; but to excel in the art of preserv- 
ing a husband’s affection is a wifely 
virtue. Good cooks and thrifty house- 
keepers may be heard from at any intel- 
ligence office; but for true womanhood, 
the demand exceeds the supply. We 
entreat for woman a more generous op- 
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portunity for culture and improvement. 
Let her have the broadest range for both 
physical and mental development. If 
you would have her walk side by side 
with you, take her by the hand and lead 
her forth. Let her have “open, sesame,” 
to your head, as well as to your heart. 
Be not afraid to trust her with your 
schemes and plans. Treat her not asa 
child ora slave. If she be the true wife 
of the true husband, she will not betray 
yourtrust. There are unwritten legends 
in her heart that you little wot of. 

If men wish their wives to be amiable, 
intelligent, and vivacious, and to bequeath 
these inheritances to their children, they 
must give them the opportunity to cul- 
tivate these graces. When there is noth- 
ing left of the lover, husband, and father, 
but the censor, sovereign, and despot, it 
is no marvel that woman rebels against 
maternity, and seeks refuge in politics, 
and in missions outside of her prison- 
house. A mother’s life should not be 
one ceaseless fret and worry, shutting 
out the sunlight of beauty under the 
clouds of care. She has the right to be 
cherished; the nursery should not be 
the captive’s cell, but a flower-embower- 
ed arbor, where the pruning and training 
are the sweetest duties of the day. One 
of the most delicate points to decide, is 
that which determines where a propi- 
tious self-sacrifice ends, and an unwar- 
ranted servility steps in; for husbands 
come, unconsciously, to undervalue and 
despise a love which is too suppliant. 
There should be no such thing as servile 
submission on the one side, nor of ar- 
rogant assumption on the other. Moth- 
erhood does not presuppose serfdom. 
It deserves the best gifts from the fathers 
of future generations ; and if they would 
invite and insure the highest possibili- 
ties, they must secure judicious leisure 
for the mother expectant; she needs to 
lie restful, absorbing beauty, strength, 
and happiness, which, by and by, shall 
take shape and re-appear, harmoniously 
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formulated, developed, and _ perfected. 
There must be an equilibrium and re- 
pose of mind, not a continuous tilt with 
care; for the spiritual image of the 
mother reproduces itself, just as the 
master - spirit of the artist impresses it- 
self upon the breathing marble, and 
makes it the truthful medium of his own 
inspiration. Nature should be caressed 
and flattered into her most genial, gen- 
erous mood, that she may give of her 
abundance. When motherhood is at- 
tuned to a heroic key, then are heroes 
born. Matter is interlinked with spirit 
in ways mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible ; and much of the mental and phys- 
ical suffering of this life is mainly at- 
tributable to infirmities of organization 
bequeathed as pre-natal inheritances. 
Cherish an ideal, and an invisible mantle 
is very apt to descend and envelop the 
spirit yet undiscovered toearth. There 


is such a thing as virtue and excellence 


being hereditary with children; they may 
enter the race of life handicapped with 
mental and moral strength. It is a mar- 
velously fine thing to be born with a 
liberal education; the propensity to se- 
questrate knowledge, to wrest and grasp 
it, at all hazards, is intuitive; these pred- 
atory tendencies are inborn. Every moth- 
er is priestess of the inner temple; she 
is to work out the great moral trans- 
formations by which the world is to be 
redeemed. Every mother is an artist— 
an authoress. Shall the product of her 
skill be a chef-c”auvre of beauty, come- 
liness, and strength? What shall be 
the nature of her fastorale? Shall it 
be musical, rhythmical, and joyous? 
Says an old bard, “An irrepressible 
spirit of beauty is the true source of 
artistic births.” This is true in more 
than one regard. It is only by attention 
to facts like these, by the exercise of 
good, plain, massive sense, that the 
science of motherhood will ever approach 
perfection. It is only by the slow, but 
sure, alembic of progressive, healthful 
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procreation that the frailties, weakness- 
es, and imperfections of the race will 
ever be eliminated, and that each suc- 
ceeding generation shall set out from a 
higher point of departure. 

Parents would do well to recognize 
the fact, that not only physical idosyn- 
crasies, but also mental and moral traits, 
follow a well-defined law of organic trans- 
mission. They are obedient to recog- 
nized principles and relations—not mere 
erratic, fitful phenomena, defying all rule 
or conditions. All the agencies for cult- 
ure and development will never com- 
pensate for poverty of mental inherit- 
ance. The best of tillage cannot raise 
knowledge out of a mind where Nature 
has not planted it. Natural ability meas- 
ures the capacity for achievement, and 
an inherent, irrepressible impulse drives 
its possessor forward, independent of all 
obstacles. Make diligent inquiry, and 
you shall find that this rich inheritance 
was a bequest from parentage. Then, 
too, there are legacies of woe, as is attest- 
ed by the well-filled asylums for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind; the refuges for idiots, 
swarming with their pitiful throng of be- 
reft humanity—ill-shapen, bungling bod- 
ies —uncouth, repulsive countenances, 
“half-minted with the royal stamp of 
man” —children sent before time into 
this ungracious world, so clumsy, rude, 
and unseemly, that Nature herself starts 
back aghast, and disowns the workman- 
ship. And these are often but the inev- 
itable sequences of manly indiscretions; 
the malicious devices of “that enemy 
that men put in their mouths to steal 
away theirbrains.” The sturdy old truth 
still holds its own: the sins of the fa- 
thers are visited upon the children; and 
modern prophets only put it another way, 
when they assert that “cowards father 
cowards, and base things sire base.” 

The mother who is listless, inane, friv- 
olous, and self-indulgent, must not quar- 
rel with the photographic likeness of 
herself in her offspring. The mother 
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who is petulant, discontented, fault-find- 
ing, and reproachful, must expect the 
duplicate of herself in the coming child. 
The mother who is annoyed, mortified, 
and unreconciled, can not expect noble, 
loving, dutiful progeny. There is an in- 
born consciousness of being unwelcome. 
Worst of all, that mother who hides her- 
self away, and seeks by every means in 
her power to rob an immortal being of 
its title to life, will surely pay an awful 
penalty. It is a vain thing to expect ab- 
solution from such acrime. What won- 
der there are so many weak, self-distrust- 
ful men and women! What wonder 
there are so many stealthy assassins, fer- 
tile in expedients for evil-doing! What 
wonder there are so many who walk 
through life with heads bowed down like 
a bulrush! They have no inborn sense 
of a right to live. What wonder that 
greedy avarice stalks through the land, 
and scowling misers starve amid their 
stores, when countless wives are driven 
to every expedient to obtain even a re- 
spectable infantile wardrobe for the ex- 
pected heir! Want of means is the 
ever- pressing, stringent, all-absorbing 
thought, and petty economies of every 
kind are practiced, in order to meet the 
emergency. Could a grand, noble, gen- 
erous soul be begotten under such a 
crushing daily experience as this? What 
you would have your children be, that 
you must be yourself. There must be 
genuine nobility bequeathed as an in- 
heritance, or the chances are, that pos- 
terity will regard the brilliancy of the 
family jewels more religiously than the 
brightness of the family name. There 
must be fewer shriveled, stunted traves- 
ties of humanity. Let superabounding 
life enkindle life; let strength beget 
strength; let power invoke power; let 
beauty of soul and feature insure beauty; 
let virtue bequeath virtue: for thus are 
heroes bred, full of the opulence of be- 
ing from the earliest hour of birth, and 
plethoric with life and vitality. Let moth- 
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ers bind their children to their hearts 
with the silken ligaments of love, ere 
they see the light. Let every faculty 
and attainment be made to pay tribute 
to the coming child; let her fertilize and 
utilize her entire being; let mentality be 
terse and active; let there be a wise com- 
mingling of grit and grace; let the spirit 
of conscientiousness be in full play, that 
harnesses human nature to its destined 
work, and sings as it drives; let her 
more generally learn to find solace in 
the blue eyes and rosy lips of the dim- 
pled little daguerreotypes of herself; let 
there be a chivalrous regard for every 
motherly duty; let there be a more gen- 
erous intermixture of the noble, Madon- 
na stamp of motherhood —self-conse- 
crated, unselfish and devoted ; let moth- 
ers oftener sing an exultant magnificat, 
and we shall oftener behold the majesty 
and beauty of physical perfection, wed- 
ded to the finely tempered, well - adjust- 
ed, flexible intellect, and all irraciated 
by a gentleness, sympathy, and love that 
make mankind the richer for that liie. 
And so the happy mother may launch 
into existence a perfect being, full of 
** Life’s insensible completeness, 
Got as the ripe grape gets its sweetness.” 

The world is on the advance, and moth- 
ers must respond to that advance by be- 
getting men; there is no fear that the 
race shall become too highly perfected. 
We are assured that wise provision has 
been made that the trees shall not in- 
vade the sky. But are we not falling 
upon degenerate times? Is not the race 
of noble men and women gradually be- 
coming enfeebled? Where is the rich 
and mellow fruitage of heart and mind? 
The times demand men. Science needs 


explorers and expounders, and original 
thinkers areindemand. The foot-paths 
of past generations are too well trodden; 
where are the pioneers to new fields 
Students of Nature are 

Great truths are travailing 
Problems await solution. 


of discovery? 
called for. 


for birth. Is 
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America, the presumptive mistress of 
Civilization, keeping abreast of her own 
projected work? The affirmation is true, 
that “neither the classes of statesmen, 
philosophers, artisans, nor laborers are 
up to the modern complexity of their sev- 
eral professions.” The average stand- 
ard of the race must be raised, or hu- 
manity will be lashed and goaded into 
hopeless decrepitude and impotency, by 
exactions that transcend its capabilities. 
A balance must be preserved between 
the present requirements of the age, and 
the ability to meet those requirements. 
They must be made to harmonize. This 
can be accomplished only by a wise and 
reverent attention to the known laws of 
procreation; by mothers becoming moth- 
ers in truth, as well as in name; by 
having noble, fearless, truth- seeking, 
virtue-loving parentage, intent on a high- 
er civilization ; not leaving the matter of 
child-bearing to the servile, the stupid, 
and the shallow-brained. This is an in- 
sult to Human Nature, and she is not 
slow to resent it. There is no escaping 
her avenging hand. Let the plodding, 
the thriftless, and the unaspiring of any 
country, have the monopoly of peopling 
that country by multiplied births, and 
the race will become gradually deterio- 
rated and enfeebled, until, finally, the 
whole social and political fabric gives 
way, and the nation reverts back to bar- 
barism, or is blotted from the earth. 
Lycurgus condensed the whole scheme 
of legislation into the one problem of 
the bringing up of youth. When fifty 
Spartan children were demanded as hos- 
tages, the reply to the king was, “We 
would prefer to give you a hundred of 
our most distinguished men.” The hope 
of humanity lies in the cradle—in a per- 
fected and regenerated race; for grand 
old ruins are not half so much to be de- 
plored as new architecture wretchedly 
put together. Sooner or later, a na- 
tion that treats with indifference or con- 
tempt the heaven-ordained laws of gen- 
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eration, must sink into irremediable ruin. 
The inferior race must give place to the 
superior, and no human ingenuity can 
outwit this law. Every healthful, per- 
fected, virtuous man or woman, there- 
fore, owes it to the world to perpetuate 
the stock; for “it does not matter so 
much what we obtain by immediate in- 
fluence, as what we may have insured 
against a time when that influence shall 
have ceased.” It was the pride of Cic- 
ero to be the first of his race; it has 
been the shame of many another to be 
the last. 

Shall not motherhood lift up her pro- 
tecting zgis for the defense of the com- 
monwealth? Shall she not teach her 
marriageable daughters, both by pre- 
cept and example, the motto, /Vod/esse 
oblige —that new stations demand new 
duties? That there is no more of a 
regal honor than to be blessed with a 
quiver full of children? That the grand- 
est stronghold of the feminine nature 
is maternity? That posterity must not 
be sacrified on the altars of self-love 
and fashion? 


OUR FIRST 


UR first telegram on the Pacific 
Coast did not come in the usual 
way—click, click, click at one end of the 
telegraph line, and then click, click, click 
at the other—nor yet partly by telegraph, 
and partly by pony careering over the 
middle plains, with whatever speed horse- 
flesh is capable of; but by a most cir- 
cuitous and unexpected route: by the 
back-door, in fact, and without any pre- 
vious announcement of its starting. 

I was making up the news, after the 
arrival of a Panama steamer, in the of- 
fice of the journal of which I was then 
the managing editor, when, in a most 
unobtrusive manner, it came to hand. 
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These are truths that must ultimately 
filter down through all the foam and 
yeast of disputation, and be accepted 
and practiced. To be a devoted, self- 
sacrificing wife and mother, should be 
to exact perpetual veneration. Her hus- 
band should fall newly in love with her 
every morning, and sing a fresh pzean to 
her praise every evening. The crescent 
hopes which centre in her children are 
pleasant compensation for the burdens 
imposed by the present. The dolce far 
niente may be more enjoyable for the 
time, but it provides no smiling harvest, 
no luscious fruitage for the swift-coming 
autumn, and the wintry days just at hand, 
when the merry voices of children and 
grand-children shall fill the halls with a 
music so rapturous, that the very echoes 
shall bend to catch the minstrelsy, and 
send it trilling from cellar todome. Such 
a household is a grand, harmonious or- 
chestra, and the mother is the flute-tone 
in it. Her family is an immortal epic 
of what she has done, loved, and suffer- 
ed; but, after all, the richest reward of 
such a life is to have lived it. 
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It was in the year 1855, when the dwell- 
ers on the Pacific Coast were only treat- 
ed once every two weeks to a glimpse 
of what was transpiring in the outside 
world. For half a month they were 
compelled to dig and delve in the earth 
for the precious metals, trade and spec- 
ulate, without the slightest glimmer of 
what was transpiring beyond the limits 
of the State. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that, when the gun of the incoming 
steamer awakened the echoes slumber- 
ing in the surrounding hills, all business 
should be suspended. It was the hoarse 
announcement, that, as soon as nimble 
clerks could assort the letters, fathers 
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would hear from their families, sons 
from their parents, speculators from 
their correspondents, and lovers from 
their sweethearts. This isolation pro- 
duced effects upon the literature of the 
time plainly visible to this day in the 
files of the old newspapers. For three 
or four days after the arrival. of each 
steamer, the daily journals were filled 
with learned dissertations upon the con- 
dition—political and commercial—of ev- 
ery nation in the world. Events were 
taken up in the order of their importance, 
and served out, with due commentary 
and dignity. I believe that a steamer 
never did arrive which did not convey 
material for a powerful and eloquent at- 
tack upon the London Times. How 
they got along in the interval need not 
be stated in this article. Probably the 
least said on the inter-steamer literature 
of that epoch the better. It followed, 
as a matter of course, that when the 
steamer was reported, the decks of the 
daily newspaper had to be immediately 
prepared for action. News had to be 
made up slowly and painfully from the 
files from all parts of the globe —from 
our own country first, and then from 
Central and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and, in fact, wherever the 
news extended; a weary twenty-hours’ 
work of that sort of reading in which 
newspaper editors indulge—the reading 
of whole articles by a single glance, 
coupled with the usual scissoring and 
pasting. 

It was at the close of one of these 
days of unremitting labor, when I had 
succeeded in epitomizing news from all 
creation, that I came across a copy of 
the Zrait d’Union—a French paper, 
published in the city of Mexico. I 
glanced over it to see whether there 
was any important news stirring in the 
capital of the neighboring republic, but 
my attention was immediately attracted 
by a telegraph dispatch purporting to 
convey later news from the seat of war 
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in the Crimea than could be found in 
the files of the New York newspapers, 
which had just come to hand. The ex- 
citing question of that day related to the 
period at which Sebastopol would fall. 
The newspapers had announced, for the 
hundredth time, that that well - fortified 
town had not yet succumbed. Russian, 
English, French, Turk, and Sardinian 
had been fighting away there for months, 
with more or less valor, but the place ob- 
stinately refused to beat the chamade, 
or hoist the white flag; yet the world, 
for the most part, looked upon its 
destruction as a foregone conclusion. 
The dispatch in the Zvazt d’ Union 
not only bore a later date, but con- 
tained, unquestionably, later news. In 
these brief sentences were given a few 
outlines of that tragic episode witness- 
ed with so much dismay by the En- 
glish head- quarters’ staff on the slopes 
of the Kourgane Hills; Cardigan, fol- 
lowed by his devoted six hundred, rid- 
ing straight for the centre-gun in the 
battery at the head of the valley; Nolan 
shot through the heart at the moment 
that he was endeavoring to correct the 
mistake into which the commander of 
the light-division had fallen, and his 
horse galloping wildly to the rear, car- 
rying a rigid corpse, sword in hand, into 
the lines of the astonished reserve; sad- 
dies emptied at every discharge ; 2 mur- 
derous fire in front, a withering fire on 
both flanks, and the gallant six hundred 
still sweeping onward into the very jaws 
of death. 

Unable to comprehend the curious 
circumstance, I locked up the paper for 
the night, satisfied that, even if the dis- 
patch was what it purported to be, it 
would be lost in the general mass of 
news which was then to be published. 
I returned to the study of the document 
next day, and soon came to the conclu- 
sion that it was genuine. But how did 
it get there? A little reflection reveal- 
ed the route which it had pursued. 
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There were then steamers twice a week 
from Europe. One of them had arri-ed 
at Halifax the day after the steamer had 
sailed from New York for Aspinwall. 
The news which it brought was tele- 
graphed by the line then in operation 
from Halifax to the Balize; had found 
its way there on board the steamer which 
carried the mails between this republic 
and Mexico; had reached Vera Cruz in 
three days; had been telegraphed from 
that point to the city of Mexico, and 
was published in the Zvazt d’ Union. 
That same day, a copy of the 7rait 
@’ Union gained the inside of the mail- 
bag of the letter-carrier who traveled be- 
tween the city of Mexico and Acapulco, 
and reached the last-named town in time 
to catch the steamer on its way up to 
San Francisco. I, therefore, published 
the dispatch next day, carefully conceal- 
ing how or by what route it had arrived. 
Of course, it was immediately assailed 
by all the other newspapers. One of 
them declared that the stupid —— had 
been perpetrating a foolish and trans- 
parent hoax; it was plain to every body 
but the blundering editors of that sheet 
that the advices from New York were of 
such a date, and that there was no pos- 
sibility of later news coming to hand. 
Such tricks to attract attention were a 
sure indication of its decaying fortunes. 
Another was not quite sure but that 
hanging —the efficacious and simple 
remedy for all troubles in the “good old 
time ”—would be the proper punishment 
for the. audacious persons who had en- 
deavored in this clumsy manner to bam- 
boozle the most intelligent community 
in the world. It was rather inclined to 
agree with the other critic — though this 
was unquestionably the first time when 
such a curious conjuncture took place— 
that no better evidence of the disordered 
condition of the finances of the daily 





could be furnished than the resort to 
such shallow devices to attract public 
recognition. <A third, more genial, at- 
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tempted wit, and declared that the news 
was true, for it had the best reasons to 
know that it had been transmitted by 
spiritual telegraph at great expense. 

I made no reply to all this, except 
merely to state that on the arrival of the 
next steamer the fact would be verified 
as to whether it was genuine news or 
not; and, sure enough, in two weeks, it 
was confirmed in every particular. I 
believe that not one of my contempora- 
ries to this day has the slightest knowl- 
edge of where that dispatch came from. 
Talking of it subsequently to a friend of 
mine of a speculative turn of mind, he at 
once suggested that a company should 
be formed for getting later news by this 
route. I believe that if he should ever 
come across an abnormal paving- stone, 
he would proceed, without delay, to or- 
ganize a joint stock company thereon. 

“Don’t you see, sir,” said he, “we 
can always have at least one week’s later 
news than the steamer brings. By an 
examination of the statistics, you will 
find that the average time consumed on 
the trip from New York to Acapulco is 
sixteen days —that is to say, eight days 
from New York to Aspinwall, one day 
crossing the Isthmus, seven days from 
Panama to Acapulco — whereas, by this 
route, we can get news from Europe and 
the Atlantic States to the same point in 
seven or eight days at the furthest: thus, 
three days from the Balize to Vera Cruz; 
no time from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico, seeing that there is a telegraph 
between the two places, and four days 
from the city of Mexico to Acapulco, by 
express.” 

Certainly nothing could be clearer, as 
a matter of demonstration. It was plain 
that by this route news could be obtain- 
ed, on every trip of the steamers, one 
week later than they usually brought. 
There was here, to #ll appearances, an 
opening to make a fortune in a very short 
time, for news so much later would be 
almost priceless, not only in a historical, 
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but a commercial sense, provided a mo- 
nopoly of it could be secured. We were 
then, of course, filled with the idea of a 
continental railroad and telegraph, but 
few believed that either the one or the 
other would be accomplished in the life- 
time of the present generation. Indeed, 
these enterprises were generally regard- 
ed more in the light of exciting topics of 
conversation than as immediately possi- 
ble facts. 

Bear in mind, said my speculative 
friend, that if we succeed in this thing 
we Shall have the first knowledge of who 
is elected President of the United States, 
when a Presidential election comes off. 
The steamer with the New York ad- 
vices will convey the rumor that Jones 
has probably been elected to take the 
helm of the ship of state. We shall 
know, by our Cross-Cut over the con- 
tinent, that, as a matter of fact, Jones 
has been defeated, with the names of the 
States which voted against him, and 
the probable majorities. I at length 
consented to go into the business, and 
endeavor to found a fortune upon that 
vagrant telegram. Certainly, the reduc- 
tion of the time between San Francisco 
to fifteen days from twenty-eight and 
thirty, Gould not fail to prove of great 
advantage. We had not then dreamed 
of ever being able to shorten the time of 
communication with the East until the 
railroad and telegraph should be built. 
There was some dim hope that Tehuan- 
tepec would do something toward bring- 
ing us nearer to civilization. Tehuan- 
tepec always came in with the most 
engaging columns of figures, but never 
got beyond the purely speculative. The 
cars were to be running along that most 
favored route surely before many years 
had elapsed; but, meanwhile, we were 
dying of exnud in the inter-steamer pe- 
riod which fell upon us regularly twice a 
month. Our business relations, too, in 
consequence of this isolation, stood upon 
the most precarious footing. The dim 
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figure of the man who made his fortune 
in tacks, so adroitly, in the early days, 
was constantly before the eyes of our 
merchants and traders. The tacks-man 
had come here in the early days, and 
examined with clear eyes the phenome- 
na presented. Two seasons here only, 
eh? One the dry season, the other the 
wet. No sort of houses seem to be 
thought about here but the frailest kind 
of wooden tenements, with paper - walls 
and cloth-ceilings. It is clear to the hu- 
man mind, pondering these things, that 
dwellings of this character can not be 
put up without tacks. Tacks, beyond 
question, are the key of the situation. 
So he bought up all the tacks in the 
market at ten cents a package, and lay 
by for developments. The immigration 
of adventurers continued to pour through 
the Golden Gate in much greater volume 
than ever. No possibility, with exist- 
ing accommodations, of housing the mul- 
titude. The rains, as expected, began 
to descend in the generous wealth of 
the fall of ’49 and spring of ’50. More 
houses there must be. Fortunes were 
sure to be realized in a short time by 
running up almost any kind of a shelter. 
Lumber is reasonably plenty, too; like- 
wise paper and cloth; but what in the 
world is to be done for tacks? No tacks 
anywhere to be found. And then ap- 
peared on the scene the dim figure of 
the tacks-man—tacks, yes; tacks in 
plenty, but the price is $1 a package. 
And so the great tacks speculator sold 
out all his stock at the figures asked, 
realizing seven hundred per cent. on his 
investment, and cleared out for some 
more congenial clime. 

I mention this little episode in our 
history merely for the purpose of illus- 
trating the difficulties under which com- 
mercial business was carried on during 
the long period of our isolation from the 
rest of the world. We never thought 
how easily the barriers which separated 
us might have been broken down, by a 
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system of carrier-pigeons, which, in the 
case of the siege of Paris, was lately 
brought to such perfection. With a way 
station at Salt Lake City, the thing 
might have been accomplished ; but we 
pinned our faith on Tehuantepec, and 
next upon the Pacific Railway. Surely, 
either of these was bound to come to 
our relief in time. Examining into this 
prospect of getting news in fifteen days 
by way of Mexico, I found that the piv- 
otal point of the speculation lay in the 
expressing of the packages between the 
city of Mexicoand Acapulco. Ofcourse 
it would be entirely out of the question 
to expect that we should be able to keep 
the route by which we were getting our 
news and dispatches a profound secret. 
As soon as it was known that communi- 
cation could be had with the outer world 
in nearly half the time then required, by 
way of Acapulco, the city of Mexico, 
Vera Cruz, and New Orleans, other par- 
ties would engage in the business. It 
was, therefore, determined to dispatch 
an agent to the city of Mexico at once, 
for the purpose of securing from the 
Government the exclusive right of run- 
ning an express between that city and 
Acapulco. Fortified at that point, no 
opposition could be established. And 
we were led to believe that there would 
be no difficulty whatever in obtaining 
this concession from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The popular impression was 
that the Mexican Government was pe- 
culiarly subject to the influence of 
“ounces;” did not bother its head 
much about principles when “ounces” 
were in question; had, in fact, come to 
the conclusion that “God and Liberty” 
and the precious metals were synonym- 
ous terms. We, accordingly, appointed 
an agent to proceed forthwith to the 
“Halls of the Montezumas,” and there, 
with such arguments as he could present, 
obtain for a term of years the exclusive 
right to carry the mails between the cap- 
ital of the republic and the port of Aca- 
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pulco. He was duly instructed to make 
it appear, if possible, that the regular 
transmission of mails between any two 
given points had, in the experience of 
mankind, always operated to restrain re- 
volutionary movements and fronuncia- 
mientos, and to use this argument, wher- 
ever possible, in mitigation of “ounces.” 
In a short time we had the satisfaction 
of hearing from our diplomat. Halls of 
the Montezumas were opened to him 
without any difficulty at all. Onall sides 
he received the most polite and delicate 
attentions. Mail between Mexico and 
Acapulco. Sz, seftor. Nothing more 
calculated to bring out the latent glories 
and capabilities of our beloved country 
than a regular communication with our 
western coast. The jingling bells of the 
sure-footed mule, descending the Pacific 
Slope, will awaken all that fertile region 
to a new and astonishing life; but the 
power to make the concession rests with 
another and higher official, and he, it 
must be confessed with shame, is very 
penurious. 

By diligently climbing up and down 
the back-stairs of the Halls of the Mon- 
tezumas, the matter was at length got 
into such shape that our agent advised 
us that we might venture to organize the 
enterprise without further delay. The 
grant was, in fact, made out in the due 
and legal form, and required only one 
signature to give it all the force of a de- 
cree. That signature, it was represented, 
was exceedingly coy; was too busy just 
at that moment to spread itself on the 
waiting parchment; had married a young 
wife, and could not think of business for 
days to come; was generally a sly and 
slippery signature, but there were the 
best reasons for believing that it would 
be brought to terms. Under these cir- 
cumstances, nothing remained but to 
complete the other links in the chain of 
communication which we proposed to 
establish. We soon succeeded in se- 
curing an agent in New Orleans, and at 
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Vera Cruz another. A trusty messen- 
ger would always be on hand at Acapul- 
co to receive the packages from the ex- 
press-rider, and convey them to this city. 
Our purpose was to make no public an- 
nouncement of the opening of the new 
route till our first news came to hand. 
Certainly, as matters looked at that time, 
no fairer enterprise could possibly be 
conceived. It required but a very small 
amount of capital to start it, and the re- 
turns promised to be regular and satis- 
factory. Few persons now have any 
conception of the intensity of the yearn- 
ing for news and advices, personal, po- 
litical, and commercial, of these early 
times. We have now become so habit- 
uated to a daily communication, not only 
with the East, but all parts of the world, 
that most people wonder how we man- 
aged to subsist upon a semi-monthly 
supply, and that of a date so old as to 
be almost practically of no value. The 
man who should happen, from any cause, 
to fail to peruse the news of two steam- 
ers in succession, was a man in whose 
knowledge of current history there was 
a gap of one month. 

The completion of all the arrange- 
ments had a most wonderful effect on 
my speculative friend, whose genius had 
suggested this magnificent enterprise. 
He at once launched out upon a career 
of the most alarming extravagance-whad 
his fortune now made to a dead certain- 
ty. It was true, he had already met 
with a dozen disappointments in that re- 
spect; had once gone into soap, under 
the impression that he had a “dead 
thing,” but the soap for the most part 
vanished in bubbles —reached here at a 
time when the market was glutted with 
the article, and was accordingly left to 
wash itself away on the wharf, without 
producing any benefit to mankind or my 
speculative friend ; tried quartz-crushers 
at another time—quartz-crushers calcu- 
lated, with mathematical precision, to 
turn out so much gold fer diem, if only 
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the quartz could be found with the due 
amount of the precious metal seamed 
therein. I believe, however, as a matter 
of history, that the quartz-crushers never 
succeeded in mashing anything with effi- 
ciency but the proprietor. But, as my 
speculative friend was in the habit of 
saying, this Mexican cut-off was a total- 
ly different sort of thing; was certain of 
a fortune in that. You received your 
news regularly, and sold it to the news- 
papers at a good profit. In short, said 
he, we will be the supreme rulers of 
the newspapers. The newspaper which 
may incur our displeasure will have noth- 
ing to do but. suspend at once. In ad- 
dition to this, we will be employed by 
every first-class house to bring it tele- 
graphic advices from the East. Their 
correspondents will telegraph letters to 
our agent in New Orleans; he will dis- 
patch them to Vera Cruz; there they 
will be telegraphed again to the city of 
Mexico, and then conveyed by our ex- 
press to Acapulco. There is a mine of 
wealth in the business, beyond question. 
There is no chance that the market will 
ever be glutted with news. 

But while the arrangements for the 
opening of the line were approaching 
completion, events were transpiring in 
another country which were destined to 
have more or less effect on the enter- 
prise. William Walker, the “gray-eyed 
man of destiny,” was then operating 
in Nicaragua. An antique “gray-éyed 
man,” projected by some mysterious ac- 
tion of Nature into the nineteenth cent- 
ury, bent upon doing something in this 
world not clearly defined—something es- 
sentially in the buccaneering line. It 
was thought by some, that his object 
was to rescue the patriarchal institution 
of human slavery from the destruction 
that, was then clearly hanging over it. 
If no other secure place for that unlucky 
“corner-stone,” about to drop out of the 
wall of which it had long been the chief 
support, could be found, Nicaragua shall 
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be prepared for the reception of the 
blessed gospel of the dolce far niente, 
with toiling negro chattels in the back- 
ground. So the “gray-eyed” laid about 
him with great vigor, in that listless, 
tropical region; marched up and down, 
in a stormful and threatening manner, 
destroying all opposition ; made himself 
Commander-in-chief of the Armies and 
Navies of Nicaragua, made himself Pres- 
ident, became one of the rulers of the 
earth, and dealt liberally in high-sound- 
ing proclamations. Clearly visible to us, 
even at this distance—a short, square- 
shouldered, active little man, not averse 
to gold-lace and the usual ornamentation 
of the warrior, issuing, with grave de- 
meanor, from the national palace on the 
Grand Plaza of Rivas, for the purpose 
of reviewing his troops. A silent man, 
with lips firmly closed—of what might 
be termed an audible taciturnity—but 
flashing constantly upon you an eager 
and penetrating eye. An exclusive and 
inscrutable man, between whom and his 
followers not the slightest trace of fa- 
miliarity could ever be discovered; a 
rigid disciplinarian ; remorseless as fate 
itself; in all cases unique—in some even 
grand. 

Nicaragua had long since submitted 
entirely and absolutely to his sway; could 
make no effective stand against this lithe 
and light-complexioned war-god, and had 
settled down hopelessly to her aguar- 
diente. According to the proclamations, 
on the contrary, she had just awakened 
from her long slumber ; had new blood 
coursing through her veins, and was de- 
manding with loud voice that henceforth 
she should be heard in the world; was 
going to have representatives at foreign 
courts; would issue bonds, and found a 
commerce. Especially should the Ac- 
cessory Transit Company, which had in 
the old torpid times been allowed to do 
pretty much what it pleased, be forced 
to live up to the agreements into which 
it had solemnly entered. The order was 
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therefore issued, for the seizure of all 
the steamboats belonging to that corpo- 
ration which were then lying at San Juan 
dei Norte. Till the various amounts 
which you have promised to pay are duly 
deposited in the treasury, no carrying or 
transit of passengers shall be permitted. 
Further, your boats will be held as se- 
curity until the account is fully and sat- 
isfactorily squared. This order had a 
wider effect than was at the time gener- 
ally supposed. It broke up many prom- 
ising speculations. Among others, it 
utterly ruined the Great Mexican Short- 
Cut, which was to reduce the time be- 
tween San Francisco and New York to 
fifteen days. The Accessory Transit 
Company was put to great inconveni- 
ence by the seizure of all its vessels 
at San Juan; had not boats enough, by 
any means, to perform the various serv- 
ices in which it was engaged, and had, 
therefore, as a matter of necessity, to 
withdraw the boat which had been car- 
rying the mails between New Orleans 
and Vera Cruz. 

No method of communication between 
these points, now, but by a miserable 
schooner, which went bobbing up and 
down in the short, chopping seas of the 
Gulf, making port sometimes in seven 
days, when she was in luck, but oftener 
in a fortnight. A wretched, two-masted 
affair driven hither and thither by the 
capricious gales; shipping seas in the 
merest capful of wind; moving, now on 
this tack, and now on that; even driven 
off port when in sight, and forced to lie 
off and on for days at a time—no sure 
link this, in a lightning route, which pro- 
fessed to give steam a week in advance 
and beat it. Clearly, the bottom had 
dropped out, in a most disastrous man- 
ner, from the Great Mexican Short-Cut. 
No telegraphing, or express-riding, even 
on the wings of the wind, could save it 
now. Little dreamed the skipper of that 
fateful craft, that his sharp prow was 
cutting more things than the dancing, 
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foaming waters of the gulf. Speculative 
friend, for one, had gone wholly into the 
dumps, on the receipt of the dreadful 
tidings. The only portion of the enter- 
prise which refused to die decorously 
when its time came, was the link at the 
City of Mexico. For months afterward, 
dismal wailings continued to reach us 
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from that point. Refractory signature 
was now all smiles; wanted to trace it- 
self without further delay ; was animated 
now solely by a laudable desire to pro- 
mote the material interests of Mexico, 
and would not stick for an “ounce,” 
more or less. A hopeful speculation 
thus came to naught. 
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OLYGAMY did not belong to the 
P primitive Mormon Church. On 
the contrary, it was pointedly condemned 
in all the so-called revelations until near- 
ly fifteen years after the Church was or- 
ganized. Evidently, the practice was 
gradually introduced, at first in the form 
of a secret concubinage, and mainly in 
opposition to the leading authorities. 
In due time, however, this practice, hav- 
ing gained much ground, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the sanction of Church au- 
thority, was permanently established in 
the form of actual polygamy, by a sup- 
posed express revelation through Joseph 
Smith. In other words, it is sufficiently 
clear that polygamy, in all its essential 
qualities, existed before the giving of the 
revelation upon which it is supposed to 
rest! 

But it must not be inferred, that, even 
after they had got their reve/ation upon 
the subject, the Mormons were prepared 
boldly to avow the practice before the 
world. On the contrary, the greatest 
secrecy was enjoined by the leaders; 
and, in order to maintain this, some de- 
cidedly jesuitical practice was found to 
be necessary, especially among the Mor- 
mon Missionaries. It was not until aft- 
er the lapse of about ten years —when 
this people had become firmly establish- 
ed among the mountains of Utah —that 
the mask was wholly thrown off, and a 
public defense offered of what might now 
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be regarded as their “peculiar instita- 
tion.” Let it also be borne in mind that 
the Mormon people have already, during 
their brief history, been divided into sev- 
eral distinct organizations, each claiming 
for itself the title of the true Church of 
the Latter-Day Saints. Of these sever- 
al divisions, that under Brigham Young, 
in Utah, is the only one which sustains 
polygamy. It is, then, with these Brig- 
hamite Mormons alone that we have to 
do at present. 

Polygamy, as a practical reality in 
Utah, exists much more extensively than 
I had supposed before making my visit. 
Probably not less than one-third of the 
married men have appropriated to them- 
selves more than one wife. An experi- 
enced observer can tell even by the num- 
ber and arrangement of the buildings 
how many of these are the abodes of po- 
lygamy. I find that this somewhat du- 
bious privilege of having more than one 
wife, is considered the more especial 
prerogative of the priesthood. The 
bishops seem to be especially pre -emi- 
nent in this respect, notwithstanding the 
saying of an ancient apostle upon this 
point; for, although it was the injunc- 
tion of Paul that a bishop should be the 
husband of one wife, it is the practice of 
the bishops of Mormondom to have from 
two to ten—probably more, in some 
cases—and, as to the officers of still 
higher rank, it is not easy for a Gentile 
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to obtain accurate statistics of the kind. 
Take the case of Brigham Young him- 
self, for instance: I doubt whether any 
one—excepting, possibly, his intimate 
brother officials of the Church —knows 
the precise number of his wives. I have 
even seen it stated, by pretty good au- 
thority, that, so broadly were some of 
these wives scattered in different parts 
of the Territory, Brigham himself could 
not decide correctly upon this point, 
without consulting the records. But I 
will not vouch for the truth of this asser- 
tion. I can only allow my personal ve- 
racity to be taxed to this extent, that I am 
well acquainted with a good Mormon 
brother, who stands high in the estima- 
tion of the Prophet; who has, in fact, sat 
at his table as guest for weeks ata time, 
and who yet was obliged to admit that 
he could give me no reliable information 
upon the subject. If from this highest 
round of the polygamic ladder we de- 
scend to the lowest, we find but few who 
are able to boast of more than ten wives, 
while by far the larger number of these 
priestly polygamists are obliged to con- 
fess to the diminished rate of from two 
to five. 

The limitation in this matter depends 
much upon the ability of the individual 
to gather recruits of the kind. But there 
is an absolute veto power vested in the 
head of the Church, which must be pro- 
pitiated even before a single additional 
wife can be accumulated, and the cer- 
emony by which such a transaction is 
rendered valid must always be perform- 
ed in consecrated places of the Mormon 
“Zion,” and either by Brigham himself, 
or by some one especially delegated by 
him. Hence, although ordinary first- 


marriages may be legalized by the priests 
and bishops in any part of the Territory, 
yet when any ambitious Mormon elder 
would fain enlarge his family beyond 
this, he, with his intended, must make 
the journey all the way to Salt Lake City, 
even though it be from the farthest ex- 
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treme of the Territory, and in the sever- 
ity of midwinter. He must also take 
with him a recommendation from his 
bishop as to his “worthiness” in this 
respect, and also papers to show that he 
is clear of debt upon the Church tithing- 
books. It is likewise understood that 
the consent of his first wife is necessary 
to make all perfectly right in the matter, 
but I do not think, that, practically, this 
condition amounts to much. When all 
these preliminaries are rightly accom- 
plished, then are the parties solemnly 
“sealed” by an authority which claims 
the power to unite for all eternity! 

In looking now directly at the practi- 
cal results of this renewal of an old form 
of barbarism, the effect upon the men 
themselves, though by no means the most 
important consideration, should not be 
overlooked. An inordinate self-esteem 
is the predominant trait of the Mormon 
character. I mean, however, of the men 
only, as the women, from the very ne- 
cessity of their condition, are far from 
exhibiting any such marks of undue self- 
importance. But with the men this is 
the decidedly weak point of character, 
and which the polygamic privilege as- 
sails with peculiar force, until it becomes 
so intensely exaggerated that the virtue 
of humility seems to be utterly ignored 
and lost sight of. 

It is very clear that this system of the 


ownership of many wives—for this is the’ 


substance of the system as found in Utah 
—tends most strongly to induce a still 
more excessive distortion of the Mor- 
mon character in this respect. With a 
man of this stamp, there can be no real 
respect for woman, but she is degraded 
to one of his convenient belongings. 
The same tendency of human nature 
which gives to the Turk his stolid self- 
conceit, as he indolently surveys his ex- 
tensive harem of human toys, and which 
puffs up the American Indian with 
haughty vanity, as he stalks along in 
paint and feathers, while his numerous 
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squaws are seen laboring beneath huge 
loads like beasts of burden, causes our 
modern Mormon patriarch to vaunt him- 
self with outrageous self-conceit as he 
complacently dwells upon the peculiar 
excellencies of this, that, or another of 
the various women whom he calls his 
wives. With the Turk, sensual gratifi- 
cation seems to be the main end in view; 
with the Indian, the saving of personal 
dignity and labor occupies a prominent 
place in the arrangement; with the Mor- 
mon, the main purpose of polygamy is— 
what? 

Here is a question in regard to which 
a difference of opinion seems to prevail 
between the Mormons and their oppo- 
nents. The former strongly insist that 
a wisely ordered propagation of the race 
is the leading aim of the institution, as 
upheld by them. They profess to repu- 
diate the sensual gratification of the 
Turk, and to follow, from reason and 
conscience, the course which instinct 
dictates in brute life, and thus to respect, 
by strict continence, the pregnant and 
nursing conditions of maternity as the 
only course by which a natural and 
healthy development of infant-life, in 
its earliest stages, can be secured. 

From this the intelligent reader will 
perceive the most plausible apology 
which these Mormons are able to make 
in defense of their “plurality system ;” 
and hence, in the allotment of the extra 
wives, it is the avowed aim of the Church 
authority, in each individual case, to be 
guided by the estimated fitness of the 
applicant to become the father of healthy 
and well-balanced children, as to the ex- 
tent to which the enlargement of his 
conjugal relations may be allowed. In 
other words, the principle is the same 
which governs in the propagation of use- 
ful domestic animals—only, in this in- 
stance, reference is professedly had to 
the fitness of the male parent to provide 
for, and to morally educate, his offspring. 
It is a significant fact, however, that, al- 
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though thus particular as to the paterni- 
ty of the children, the question of the 
maternity seems to be hardly thought of 
by these modern Solons. 

A characteristic anecdote, which I 
have often heard related by the Mor- 
mons themselves, will clearly illustrate 
this principle in the authoritavive distri- 
bution of wives. Among the applicants 
to Brigham for this especial privilege of 
modern saintship, there came, one day, 
a brother of an unusually doubtful char- 
acter, when something like the following 
dialogue ensued: 

“So, you want another wife, do you?” 

“Yes, if you please, Brother Brig- 
ham.” 

“Well, the short of the matter is, that 
you can’t have one.” 

“Why can’t I have one, as well as the 
other saints ?” 

«So, you want to know the whole sto- 
ry, do you?” 

“Yes; I should {ike to know why I 
can’t have more than one wife, as well 
as the rest of ’em.” 

“Well, you shall know, then, in short 
order: J want your race to die out!” 

I will not stop to discuss the question 
how far the principle is probably carried 
out in the actual administration of affairs 
in certain cases not so easily disposed 
of as was the above, nor how far the 
temptation to appropriate to themselves 
the choicest ewe-lambs of the flock is 
likely to be resisteél by those whose pow- 
er in such cases is mainly limited by 
their will. I strongly suspect, however, 
from certain hints and glimpses of facts 
which have come under my notice, that 
special instances might be brought for- 
ward of rather a damaging character as 
to the perfect immaculateness of this 
kind of administration. At the same 
time, it may, perhaps, be freely admit- 
ted, that, as a general thing, the princi- 
ple professed is honestly carried out, or, 
at least, that it is lived up to about as 
closely as principles generally are, by 
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persons not especially remarkable for 
conscientious scruples. 

The worst feature of this Mormon 
“plurality system” is, that it degrades 
woman in the social order, reducing her, 
as it were, to the fractional part of an 
individual; and thus, the innate noble- 
ness of self-respect is impaired, and a 
feeling of servile dependence usurps its 
place. At the blighting touch of this 
evil, the nobler capacities of woman are 
paralyzed, and her brighter hopes de- 
stroyed; while the beautiful blossom- 
ings of a refined sensibility are withered 
and trodden under foot. It is true, that 
what they call love is recognized by the 
polygamists as existing between the 
sexes ; and one of their over-zealous writ- 
ers goes so far as to assert, that, no mat- 
ter how many wives a man may have, it 
is quite possible for him to love each 
one of them with all his heart! In real- 
ity, however, genuine sentimental love 
between the sexes seems to be utterly 
ignored, and is often even sneered at by 
these owners of women. 

The depressing influence of polygamy 
upon the women of Utah can be seen 
even by a casual meeting in the streets, 
and much more so when one is allowed 
to observe their condition in the daily 
relations of family life. Nor does it ma- 
terially alter the aspect of affairs in this 
respect, even in cases where the family 
is as yet free from an actual invasion of 
the evil; for, if the family be Mormon, 
and under the Brighamite rule, a well- 
founded and ever-present dread of such 
an event does much toward a perpetual 
banishment from that home of a cheer- 
ful, contented happiness. 

It is true that, in the families general- 
ly, you will often witness a certain quiet 
kind of contentment, or resignation rath- 
er; but in all my experience here, I have 
hardly yet seen a really happy woman— 
I mean in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. But it is impossible to under- 
stand fully the wrongs which the women 


of Utah thus suffer, without their own 
unembarrassed, unrestrained testimony, 
and this is very difficult to obtain; for, 
in the ordinary walks of social life, es- 
pecially in the presence of the men, the 
women invariably speak and act under a 
severe restraint, and hence it is not easy 
for one from the outside world to get at 
their true state of mind in this matter. 
He might even meet with women, who, 
thus situated, would act the part of zeal- 
ous defenders of the special institution, 
of which all the while they were con- 
sciously the unhappy victims; and this 
would be but the natural result of a com- 
bination of powerful restraints coming 
from both family and Church relations, 
which it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that these women should disregard. 
They are also strongly impelled to such 
a course by the instinctive delicacy of a 
true womanly nature, which no combina- 
tion of adverse conditions can wholly de- 
stroy. 

Under the stringent order of things 
existing in Utah, the opportunity is rare- 
ly afforded a stranger to converse with 
the Mormon women, unless it be under 
restraints like those just indicated. In 
my own case, however, owing to the 
length of my stay and other advantages, 
such an opportunity has, in quite a num- 
ber of instances, been afforded me; and 
in these instances the testimony has 
been, almost without exception, decided- 
ly against the desirability of polygamy, 
at least so far as the women themselves 
are concerned. Indeed, in the conversa- 
tions thus held, I only remember a single 
instance wherein a Mormon woman has 
really seemed to think it desirable to 
have more than one wife in the family ; 
and, in order to understand the real 
significance of this exceptional case, it 
should be understood that this woman- 
defender of polygamy was in the decline 
of life, being herself the first wife, in 
whom, according to Mormon usage, the 
leading control is permanently vested, 
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even though the family should be indefi- 
nitely extended. But in every other in- 
stance of unrestrained utterance which 
has come under my notice, the womanly 
expression has been of a decidedly op- 
posite character, uttered sometimes with 
indignant emphasis, and sometimes with 
bitter tears, which showed but too plain- 
ly that bruised and bleeding hearts were 
there. Happily, however, most of the 
Mormon women, although not especially 
deficient in ordinary good sense and feel- 
ing, are not sufficiently advanced in gen- 
eral culture to render them particularly 
sensitive in this respect. 

In order, however, to arrive at a just 
estimate of the relative condition of these 
women, it should be borne in mind that 
among them actual prostitution is wholly 
unknown, while, with hardly an excep- 
tion, all of them have some kind of a 
home, and generally what is here regard- 
ed as an honorable maternity. It is true, 
that the condition thus occupied is one 
subject to an arbitrary control, support- 
ed, in certain cases, by the most severe 
penalties. I now allude to the Mormon 
treatment of what is, by them, called 
adultery. The principle that strong 
temptations require to be guarded against 
by correspondingly severe penaliies, has 
not been left in the background by those 
in authority. By a well-understood law 
of the Church, death is sternly demand- 
ed as the rightful punishment of adul- 
tery; and the fearful license is allowed 
the individual who is considered as more 
especially wronged, to take the law of 
retribution into his own hands, and in 
his own person to mete out the penalty 
to the offender! In order to obtain a 
show of civil sanction to the horrid bru- 
tality, this all-prevailing influence was 
so brought to bear, that, in 1853, a law 
was actually passed, making adultery 
punishable by death to both parties. I 
suppose, however, that it was hardly 
thought to be sufficiently in accordance 
with legal decorum for the civil legisla- 
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tion to follow so closely in the wake of 
the Church as openly to allow the accus- 
er to become also the judge and execu- 
tioner in the case! And yet the practi- 
cal condition of things amounts to about 
this, as will appear from the following 
statement of a well-authenticated case, 
which forms a part of the legal history 
of the Territory: 

A stage- driver, of the name of Mun- 
roe, betrayed a wife of Howard Egan, 
a Mormon, who immediately pursued 
and deliberately killed the offender. The 
case came up for regular trial in court, 
and the result was a decided justification 
of the murderer. In the course of this 
trial, it was emphatically declared by the 
counsel for the defendant, that “the prin- 
ciple—the only one that beats and throbs 
through this valley—is simply this: the 
man who betrays his neighbor’s wife 
must die, and her nearest relative must 
kill him.” The last part of this san- 
guinary declaration seems to refer solely 
to the men: what is the fate of the fe- 
male offenders, remains involved in mys- 
tery. This much, however, I have as- 
certained fully to my satisfaction, that a 
strong and successful effort is constant- 
ly made to impress upon the minds of 
the women the enormity of the offense 
in question, and the solemn duty of all 
such offenders to confess and give them- 
selves up to the Church authorities, to 
be dealt with as they may decide. 

I have, as yet, left unnoticed the dis- 
turbing influences which necessarily pre- 
vail between the different wives of the 
household, in the affairs of daily life. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell upon these 
NOW, as it requires no very marvelous 
knowledge of human nature to perceive 
at a glance how it must be in this re- 
spect. I will only strongly assert—the 
Mormon ma/e authorities to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding —that woman’s nat- 
ure in Utah is much the same as else- 
where; and that the natural results of 
such an unnatural relationship, in the 
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shape of jealousies and hatreds, togeth- 
er with bickerings of various degrees of 
intensity, do actually and extensively 
prevail among these women; and that 
these disturbances sometimes become 
manifest to the public, notwithstanding 
the constant effort made to prevent this, 
and thus to preserve the immaculateness 
of the institution. 

In some cases, these discords are 
modified, and in others intensified, by 
the strange and unnatural manner in 
which the Mormon households are con-, 
stituted. For instance, in one case which 
has come to my knowledge, a mother 
and two of her daughters are wives of 
the same man; and in another, an elder, 
who already had one wife, made the mas- 
terly move of marrying three sisters at 
one and the same time! Of course, in 
this last case, the condition of the first 
wife became extremely unpleasant. The 
result was, that being of a peaceful, quiet 
disposition, she virtually left the house- 
hold, and has since lived a separate life, 
laboring hard and living scantily, in or- 
der to eke out existence for herself and 
four dependent children. 

Such are some of the phases of wo- 
man’s life under the institution of polyg- 
amy. And yet, the leading Mormon ex- 
pounders would have us believe, that 
this kind of life is, as it were, the inner 
sanctuary of an earthly paradise, not only 
to the men, but to the women also. 

But a word should be added in regard 
to divorces. As the most implicit obe- 
dience, on the part of the wife, in all 
cases, is deemed her positive duty, by 
the rules of the Church, any serious at- 
tempt to withstand oppression, oy to 
establish especial privileges of her own, 
could be easily made to appear as an act 
of insubordination; and such a com- 
plaint from her despotic lord is probably 
made a sufficient cause of separation, in 
most cases; while cries for redress or 
release on her part would claim but little 
attention from the authorities. I cannot 


find that any special provision is made 
for the support of divorced women and 
their children. 

The following incident came under my 
personal observation: Brother P—— is 
a large, coarse-looking specimen of the 
Mormon male species, who, until re- 
cently, has been able to boast of a do- 
mestic felicity to the extent of four wives, 
and children in proportion. But now, a 
change in his domestic cabinet is being 
effected. A certain obnoxious wifely 
member has already been ecclesiastically 
disposed of; but, with a somewhat troub- 
lesome pertinacity, she still retains pos- 
session of the house she has been ac- 
customed to occupy, where she is put- 
ting forth commendable efforts to support 
herself and four small children, by weav- 
ing and other domestic employments. 
As to worthy Brother P—— himself, he 
is just now engaged in a wonderfully 
laudable, twofold enterprise: first, to 
dispossess the refractory ex-wife from 
her present stronghold; and then, to 
find a suitable successor to the office 
just vacated in the quadrangular house- 
hold. E—— isa recently imported spec- 
imen of the lower classes of English life, 
who is, for the time being, employed as 
help in the household which is tempora- 
rilymy home. This girl is seventeen or 
eighteen years of age—as ignorant and 
inefficient as she is vain and self-con- 
fident. She is, however, strong and 
healthy, and not ill-looking, although 
the charms she displays are far more of 
the sunflower than the rose order of 
beauty. But of one thing she is wisely 
self-confident: that her attractions are 
of a quality to meet with a ready demand 
in the Mormon market. It was soon 
manifest that our enterprising Brother 
P—— had fixed his eye upon the not 
over-bashful and highly expectant E——, 
as the one to fill the void in his house- 
hold. But as disappointment is a part 
of the universal lot of men, it happened 
that, soon, another Mormon of patri- 
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archal propensities made his appearance 
upon the field of contest, and, with a 
shrewd foresight of the end in view, ap- 
plied to her parents to secure the girl to 
work in his family. In this he succeed- 
ed; and by easy transition she soon be- 
came one of its wifely members; while 
poor Brother P—— is, for the present, 
left in the forlorn condition of having 
but three wives te console him, instead 
of four. 

Enough has been said to indicate, in 
a general way, the practical results of 
polygamy in Utah. As to the actual 
moral obliquity in each individual case, it 
would be difficult to decide. But were we 
to make such an attempt, it would involve 
a candid consideration of the fact, that 
polygamy was distinctly recognized as a 
part of the religious system of the Jews, 
as found in the Old Testament; and that 
it was, doubtless, this fact of its recog- 
nition among the axzcient chosen people 
of God, which first suggested the intro- 
duction of the institution among these 
Saints of the Latter Day, as they regard 
themselves. Also, it should be consid- 
ered, that, whatever may be said of some 
of the leaders, it is certain that a large 
proportion of the people, especially the 
women, were honest and conscientious 
in their adoption of the practice, and, 
consequently, at the time, were uncon- 
scious of personal guilt in the matter. 

But polygamy has never obtained a 
deep and firm roothold among this peo- 
ple. Originating as an after-thought of 
the Mormon faith, it was never very 
firmly sustained by the people at large. 
When, therefore, a renewed communica- 
tion was opened with the people of the 
outside world, and the light of more in- 
telligent and liberal thought found its 
way into their midst—confirmed by the 
results of their own observation and ex- 
perience—the more thoughtful and hon- 
est of their numbers began to doubt 
the wisdom and rightfulness of their po- 
sition. The young women, especially, 
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who had been brought up directly under 
its influence, were not easily inveigled 
into this plurality system; and hence, 
the practical polygamists, for some time 
past, have been obliged to gather their 
recruits mainly from recent importations 


from abroad. In short, for some ten 
years past, powerful internal causes have 
been at work in Utah, slowly but surely 
undermining the polygamic institution— 
causes, in themselves, abundantly suffi- 
cient for its final overthrow. 

Among the most active of these caus- 
es, at the present time, is the recently 
developed “Liberal Party,” the starting- 
point of which was active opposition to 
the “one-man power” of Brigham Young. 
But, in its progress, this party has, at 
length, renounced nearly every specialty 
of Mormonism, including polygamy. 

A prominent leader of this Liberal 
Party, William S. Godbe, himself, not 
long since, a practical polygamist, and a 
zealous supporter of the Mormon hie- 
rarchy, has recently issued a pamphlet, 
entitled, “Polygamy: Its Solution in 
Utah; A Question of the Hour.” As 
this pamphlet seems to throw much light 
upon our general subject, we close our 
article with the following quotations: 

“The practice of plural marriage in 
Utah, however, as already stated, has 
been, and is to-day, far below its ideal- 
istic theory; it has been weighed in the 
balance of experience, and found wavt- 
ing—sadly wanting—in the chief essen- 
tial of human happiness to Joth sexes ; 
and, if the inmost hearts of the women— 
and of the men, no less than the women 
—who have been parties to this experi- 
ment, could be seen, there would be 
read, in Nature’s living characters, a 
solemn protest against it, and one, too, 
that religious teaching, strengthened by 
‘divine revelation,’ ancient and modern, 
is vainly trying to suppress. That this 
system of social life is rapidly declining, 
there can be but one intelligent opinion. 
The time required to effect its final dis- 
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solution depends entirely upon circum- 
Outside interference will 
arrest its decay, but zothing can prevent 
its final overthrow; for the steady on- 
ward course of progress, the despotism 
of socicty, the sharp sting of public opin- 
ion, the rapid growth of free thought 
throughout the Territory, together with 
the silent testimony of those who have 
seen its practice and felt its results, are 
the causes which, if unchecked by per- 
secution, will soon solve the painful prob- 
lem. The force of public opinion, espe- 
cially, will contribute much toward it; 
for, whatever certain individuals may be- 
lieve, they can not wholly disregard the 
prevailing opinion of the community in 
which they live: they must, in some de- 
gree, conform to the customs and ideas 
of the society of which they form a part. 
As this community grows in importance, 
and becomes less isolated, the opinions 
of the people must necessarily change, so 
as to harmonize with those of the great 
world outside. This is a law of Nature. 
Any arbitrary enactments, therefore, are 
not only impolitic and unnecessary, but 
oulci@eh. ... 0: But there are instances, 
incomprehensible as it may seem to some, 
in which persons have become pluralists, 
not only under the full force of religious 
influence and the lofty enthusiam which 
it has inspired, but with as much true 
affection, and as free ftom sensuality, as 
ever induced others to enter into the 
monogamic relation. Such alliances, 
formed in the bloom of youth, cemented 
by the children of love, and not of lust, 
have, through lapse of years, grown into 
an unselfish friendship that may be call- 
ed holy. For be it remembered, that 
no suspicion of impurity, by which the 
moral nature could have suffered the 
least taint, entered into their minds; for 
they would willingly have staked their 
lives upon the supposed verity, that po- 
lygamy was a God-ordained system, and 
the Great Controller of human destiny 
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was pledged to protect and favor such of 
His children as entered into it with bless- 
ings choice and peculiar, both on earth 
and in heaven. .... Any man, himself 
desiring to be free from his plural obli- 
gations, who, without regard to the wish- 
es of the other wives, should perempto- 
rily assume for himself the right to re- 
tain one as his only wife, would be guilty 
of an utter disregard of his marriage 
covenant with the rest, and a cruel in- 
difference to the feelings of the wife or 
wives thus treated. It would be more 
manly, and better far, to frankly avow 
his desires; in which case, every true 
woman, cost what it might, would at 
once release him. On the other hand, 
a man could not be held guiltless, in 
continuing to sustain the relation of hus- 
band to a woman toward whom he has 
an aversion—a degree of affection, at 
least, being necessary to preserve such 
a union from positive criminality. All 
alliances not cemented by qualities es- 
sential to an eternal union, will, sooner 
or later, in this world or the next, be 
broken ; but Nature alone, with her slow 
but certain processes, should be permit- 
ted to work, either in making unions 
stronger, or in loosening the ties that 
bind them together. In this way, the 
end can be accomplished, without injur- 
ing ties of respect and friendship; for, 
as the young child derives strength from 
the maternal breast, so do the weaker of 
earth’s children derive support from the 
stronger, and why should not this prin- 
ciple be applied to those who have en- 
tered into plural wedlock? Perfect mar- 
riages, in the modern, ideal sense, are 
but seldom met with ; yet, who would ad- 
vise that all except this kind should be 
dissolved? If, then, in single marriages, 
the weak obtain strength from union with 
the strong—harmonizing in some points, 
if not in all—why should not parties to 
a plural marriage remain together, for 
similar reasons ?” 
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THE WIND. 
I kiss thee, Rose, invoking gentle showers, 
And dew, and rain, 
And tender growth, that morning’s sunny hours 
Be not in vain. 


THE ROSE. 
Thy kiss is death, a deadly poisoned greeting, 
Thou Winter Wind! 
Go, pass me by, and cease thy wild entreating — 
Be not unkind. 


THE WIND. 
Alas! my Rosebud, dost thou not remember 
The glowing day 
I pressed thy lips with kisses fond and tender — 
Only last May ? 


I was a Zephyr then—the South my mother ; 
My breath so sweet, 

You cried, ‘Oh, cease! my perfume, Love, you smother 
Too fond you greet!” 


THE ROSE. 
Your kiss, O Wind, in May came with a blessing! 
’Tis now a blight. 
With joy, I hailed your sensuous caressing, 
Through all the night. 


THE WIND. 
The bird was wakened from his evening slumber, 
And cried, ‘ Desist! 
Shame on you, Rosebud! Zephyr, can you number 
How oft you’ve kissed? ’”’ 


Were you but faithful—thovgh my kiss the urn 
To clasp your dust — 

You’d cry, ‘*Old friend, with memories sweet I burn! 
With love I thirst! ”’ 


THE ROSE. 
Though death should follow, one kiss, for the olden, 
The vanished May! 
And let it be sweet, as in sunsets golden — 
The self-same way. 





O power of Love! O power of Faith and Duty! 
The kiss was given ; 

And, soft, the true soul, grand in dying beauty, 
Passed up to heaven! 
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ter, that I'll allow. But a 
feller kind o’ hankers arter ’em, fur all 
that. They’re a mighty handy thing to 
hev about a house.” 

The above oracular statement pro- 
ceeded from the parched and puckered 
lips of Sandy-haired Jim—one of the 
many “hands” employed on the im- 
mense Tesoro Rancho, which covered 
miles of valley, besides extending up on 
to the eastern flank of the Coast Range, 
and taking in considerable tracts of wood- 
land and mountain pasture. Long be- 
fore, when it acquired its name, under 
Spanish occupancy, there had been a 
rumor of the existence of the precious 
metals in tle mountains which formed a 
portion of the grant; hence, its name, 
Tesoro, signifying ¢veasure. All search 
for, or belief in, gold mines, had been 
abandoned, even before the land came 
into the possession of American owners, 
and now was only spoken of in the light 
of a Spanish legend; but the name was 
retained, partly as a geographical dis- 
tinction of a large tract of country, though 
it was sometimes called the Edwards 
Ranch, after its present proprietor, and 
after the American fashiqn of pronunci- 
ation. 

John Edwards had more than once 
said, in hearing of his men, that he 
would give half the proceeds of the 
mine and an interest in the ranch, to 
any one who would discover it and prove 
it to be of value; a remark which was 
not without weight, especially with the 
herders and shepherds, whose calling 
took them into the mountains a consid- 
erable portion of the year. But as the 
offer of the proprietor never seemed to 
assume the air of a business proposition, 
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the men who might have been inflamed 
by it with a prospecting fever, held in 
check their desire to acquire sudden 
riches, and never looked very sharp at 
the “indications,” which it was easy 
sometimes to imagine they had found. 
But that is neither here nor there with 
Sandy-haired Jim, who was not a cattle- 
herder, nor yet a shepherd, but farmer 
or teamster, as the requirement was, at 
different seasons of the year. 

He was expressing himself concerning 
John Edwards’ sister, who, just one year 
ago, had come to set up domesticity in 
the house of her brother; whereas, pre- 
vious to her advent, John had “bach’d 
it” on the ranch, with his men, for four 
or five years. Jim, and the chum to 
whom his remarks were addressed, were 
roosting on a fence, after the manner of 
a certain class of agriculturists, hailing 
usually from Missouri, and most fre- 
quently from the county of Pike. 

The pale December sunshine colored 
with a soft gold the light morning haze 
which hung over the valley in which lav 
the Tesoro Rancho. In spite of the year 
of drought which had scorched up the 
grain-fields, and given a character of 
aridity to the landscape, it had a dis- 
tinctive soft beauty of tint and outline, 
seen in the favoring light we have men- 
tioned. Of all the fascinating pictures 
we remember to have seen, the most 
remarkable was one of a desert scene, 
with nothing but the stretches of yellow 
sand and the golden atmosphere for mid- 
dle distance and background, and, for 
a foreground, a white tent, with cam- 
els and picturesquely costumed Arabs 
grouped before it. There was the sense 
of infinite distance in it which is so sat- 
isfying to the mind, which the few fig- 
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ures and broken lines intensified; and 
there was that witching warmth and 
mellowness of coloring which does not 
belong to landscapes where green and 
gray hues predominate. 

Having said thus much about a pict- 
ure, we have explained why Californian 
views, even in our great, almost treeless, 
valleys, grow so into our hearts and im- 
aginations, after the first dash of disap- 
pointment at not finding them like the 
vernal vales of New England or central 
New York. But Tesoro Rancho was 
not treeless. Great spreading oaks fur- 
nished just the necessary dark-green 
tones in the valley landscape; and the 
mountain-sides had multifarious shades 
of color, furnished by rocks and trees, 
by shadows, and by the atmosphere it- 
self. 

It was no wonder, then, that Sandy- 
haired Jim, sitting on a rail- fence, in an 
attitude more curious than graceful, cast 
his glance often unconsciously over the, 
far valley-reaches, and up the mountain- 
sides, with a dim perception of some- 
thing pleasant in the view which his 
thought took no cognizance of. In fact, 
for the last minute or two, his gaze had 
been a silent one; and any observer 
might have pondered, considering the 
sharpness of the perch beneath him, 
whether he might not be making up his 
mind to descend from it as soon as his 
slow-working mentality had had time to 
convey the decision of his brain to his 
muscles. 

At all events, that was what he did in 
answer to our mental query, taking up 
the thread of his discourse where it was 
broken off, as follows: 

“Miss Edwards, neow (thar she is, 
a-comin’ down from the mount’in, with 
her arms full of them ’zalias she’s so 
fond of), she’s a mighty peart kind of a 
gal, and wuth a heap more to keep a 
man’s house in good shape than one 0’ 
them soft-lookin’ Chinee. Them’s my 
sentiments.” 
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“That’s so,” responded his chum, 


seeming constitutionally disinclined to 


a longer sentence. 

“John Edwards has tuk to dressin’ 
hisself nicer, and fixin’ up the place as 
he didn’t used to when he bach’d it, I 
can tell ye! When I see her bringin’ 
her pianny, and her picturs, and books, 
and sich like traps, I just told myself, 
‘Neow, John Edwards has got a pretty 
passel of trash on his hands, I veow.’ 
And I meant /er, as well as the other 
fol-de-rols. But, you bet your life, she’s 
got more sense, two to one, than ary one 
ofus! It was a lucky day for Edwards 
when she came onto this ranch, sure’s 
you’re born.” 

What further this equally philosophi- 
cal and devoted admirer of Miss Ed- 
wards might have said on this, to him, 
evidently interesting topic, had he not 
been interrupted, will never be known. 
For the lady herself appeared upon the 
scene, putting an end to her own praises, 
and discovering to us, upon nearer view, 
that she added youth and grace, if not 
absolute beauty, to her other qualities. 

Checking the rapid lope of her horse, 
as she came near where the men were 
standing, in attitudes of frank, if awk- 
ward, deference, she saluted them with 
a cheerful “Good morning,” and drew 
rein beside them. 

“Take Brownie by the head, and walk 
a little way with me, if you please, James. 
I have something I wish to say to you,” 
was the lady’s low-voiced command. A 
certain flush and pleased expression on 
honest Jim’s ruddy countenance remind- 
ed her instantly of the inherent vanity of 
man, and when she next addressed her 
attendant it was as “Mr. Harris,” for 
such, indeed, was the surname of our 
lank Missourian, though not many of 
his associates had ever heard it. 

“How long have you been on this 
place, Mr. Harris ?” 

“Near onto six year, Miss Edwards,” 
replied Jim. 


« 
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“Did you know Mr. Charles Erskine, 
my brother’s former partner?” 

“Just as well as I know your brother, 
miss.” 

“What became of him, after he left 
this place?” 

“TI couldn’t rightly say, miss. Some 
said he went to the mines, up in Idaho, 
and other folks said they’d seen him in 
’Frisco; but I don’t know nary thing 
about him.” 

“Ye must be found, Mr. Harris. Do 
you think you could find him if I were 
to send you on such a mission? Itisa 
very important one, and it is not every 
one I would intrust it to.” 

The flush and the pleased look return- 
ed to Jim’s face: “I’d do the best I 
could, miss; and, mebbe, I’d do as well 
as another.” 

“That is what I was thinking, Mr. 
Harris. You have been a long time 
here, and you are prompt and capable 


about your own business; so I conclud- 


ed I could trust you with mine. I am 
sure I was quite right.” 

Jim was going on to “swar she was,” 
when Miss Edwards interrupted him, to 
enlighten him further as to the require- 
ments of “her business:” “I do not 
wish my brother to know what errand I 
send youon. They had a dreadful quar- 
rel once, I believe; and he might not 
agree with me as to the wisdom of what 
I am about to do. It will, therefore, be 
necessary for you to ask John’s permis- 
sion to go on a visit to San Francisco, 
as if it was for yourself you were going. 
The drought has left so little to do that 
you can be spared, without embarrass- 
ment, until the rains begin. I am going 
to have a grand festival at Christmas, 
and I would like you to be home before 
that time. I will explain further when 
you have got John’s consent to your ab- 
sence. Come to the house after, and 
ask if I have any commissions for you.” 

When Miss Edwards cantered off, 
leaving him alone in the road, Jim was 
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in a state of pleased bewilderment, not 
unmixed with an instinctive jealousy. 

“IT do wonder, neow, what she wants 
with Charlie Erskine. He was a pow- 
erful nice feller, and smart as lightnin’ ; 
but, somehow, he an’ Edwards never 
could hitch hosses. Erskine allus went 
too fast for steady John, an’ I doubt ef 
he didn’t git him into some money troub- 
les. I'd like to know, though, what that 
gal’s got to do about it. Wonder ef she 
knowed him back in the States. Wim- 
men is cur’us, sure enough.” 

Jim’s suggestion was the true one. 
Miss Edwards had known Charles Ers- 
kine “back in the States,” and when 
they parted last, it had been as engaged 
lovers. When she left her home in the 
East to join her brother, a speedy mar- 
riage with him had been in contempla- 
tion. But how often did it happen, in 
old “steamer times,” that wives left New 
York to join husbands in San Francisco, 
enly to find, on arrival at the end of a 
long voyage, the dear ones hidden from 
sight in the grave, or the false ones 
gone astray! And so it happened to 
Mary Edwards, that, when she set foot 
on California soil, no lover appeared to 
welcome her, and her trembling and 
blushing were turned to painful sus- 
pense and secret bitter tears. 

Her brother had vouchsafed very lit- 
tle explanation; only declaring Charles 
Erskine a scoundrel, who had nearly 
ruined him, and swearing he should 
never set foot on Tesoro Rancho until 
every dollar of indebtedness was paid. 
Poor Mary found it hard settling into a 
place so new, and duties so unaccustom- 
ed; but her good sense and good spirits 
conquered difficulties as they arose, un- 
til now she was quite inclined to like the 
new life for its own sake. Her brother 
was kind, and gathered about her every 
comfort and many luxuries ; though, ow- 
ing to embarrassments into which Ers- 
kine had drawn him, and to the losses 
of a year of drought, his purse was not 
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overflowing. Such was the situation of 
affairs on the December morning when 
our story opens. 

Miss Edwards mentioned to her broth- 
er, during the day, that James Harris 
had spoken of going to the city, and that 
she had some commissions for him to 
perform. She had made up her mind to 
discountenance the heathen habits into 
which every body on the ranch had fall- 
en. She had done all she could to keep 
the men from going to bull-fights on the 
Sabbath, and had offered to read the 
morning service, if the men would at- 
tend; and now she was going to cele- 
brate Christmas, though she really. did 
believe that people who never saw snow 
forgot that Christ was ever born! Yet 
was he not born in a country very strong- 
ly resembling this very one which ignor- 
ed him? 

John smiled, and offered no opposi- 
tion; only bidding her remember not to 
make her commissions to the city very 


expensive ones, and suggesting, that, 
since she meant to be gay, she had bet- 
ter send some invitations to certain’ of 
their friends. 

“ By the way, John, do you know where 


Charles Erskine is?” Miss Edwards 
asked, with much forced composure. 

“The last I heard of him he was in 
San Francisco, lying dangerously ill,” 
answered John, coldly. 

“Oh, John!” 

“Mary, you must hope nothing from 
that man. Don’t waste your sympathies 
on him, either; he’ll never repay you 
the outgo.” 

“Tell me just one thing, John: Was 
Charles ever false to me? Tell me the 
truth.” 

“TI think he kept good faith with you. 
It is not that I complain of in his con- 
duct. The quarrel is strictly between 
us. He can never come here, with my 
consent.” 

“But I can go to him,” said Miss Ed- 
wards, very quietly. 
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And she did go—with Sandy - haired 
Jim for an escort, and her brother’s frown- 
ing face haunting her. 

“Tf all is right,” she said to him, at 
the very last, “I will be back to keep 
Christmas with you. Think as well as 
you can of me, John, and—good-by.” 

It will be seen, that, whatever Miss 
Edwards’ little, womanly plan of recon- 
ciliation had been, it was, as to details, 
all changed by the information John had 
given her. What next she wouid do de- 
pended on circumstances. It was, per- 
haps, a question of life and death. The 
long, wearying, dusty stage-ride to San 
Francisco, passed like a disagreeable 
dream; neither incident of heat by day, 
nor cold by night, or influence of grand 
or lovely scenes, seemed to touch her 
consciousness. James Harris, in his 
best clothes and best manners—the lat- 
ter having a certain gentle dignity about 
them that was born of the occasion—sat 
beside her, and ministered assiduously 
to those personal wants which she had 
forgotten in the absorption of her pain- 
ful thoughts. 

What Jim himself thought, if his men- 
tal processes could be called thinking, it 
would be difficult to state. He was dim- 
ly conscious that in his companion’s mind 
there was a heavy trouble brooding ; and 
conscious, also, of a desire to alleviate 
it, as far as possible, though in what way 
that might be done, he had not the re- 
motestidea. There seemed an immense 
gulf between her and him, over which he 
never could reach to proffer consolation ; 
and while he blindly groped in his own 
mind for some hint of his duty, he was 
fain to be content with such personal at- 
tentions as defending her from heat and 
cold, dust and fatigue, and reminding 
her that eating and drinking were among 
the necessary inconveniences of this life. 
After a couple of days spent in revolv- 
ing the case hopelessly in his brain, his 
thoughts ‘at leng® shaped themselves 
thus: ‘ 
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“Waal, neow, ’taint no concern of 
mine, to be sure; but I’m beound to see 
this gal threough. She’s captain of this 
train, an’ only got ter give her orders. 
I'll obey ’em, ef they take me to thun- 
der. That’s so, I veow!” After which 
conclusion of the whole matter, Jim ap- 
peared more at his ease in all respects. 
In truth, the most enlightened of us go 
to school to just such mental struggles, 
with profit to our minds and manners. 

Arrived at San Francisco, Miss Ed- 
wards took quarters at a hotel, deter- 
mined before reporting herself to any of 
her acquaintance to first find whether 
Charles Erskine was alive, and, if so, 
where he could be found. What a wea- 
risome search was that before traces of 
him were discovered, in a cheap board- 
ing-house, in a narrow, dirty street. And 
what bitter disappointment it was to learn 
that he had gone away some weeks be- 
fore, as soon as he was able to be moved. 
To renew the search in the city, to send 
telegrams in every direction, was the 
next effort, which, like the first, proved 
fruitless; and, at the end of ten days, 
Miss Edwards made a few formal calls 
on her friends, contluded some necessa- 
ry purchases, and set out on her return 
to Tesoro Rancho, exhausted in mind 
and body. 

If Jim was careful of her comfort be- 
fore, he was tender toward her now; 
and the lady accepted the protecting care 
of the serving-man with a dull sense of 
gratitude. She even smiled on him 
faintly, in a languid way, but in a way 
that seemed to him to lessen the dis- 
tance between them. Jim’s education 
had been going on rapidly during the 
last ten days. He seemed to himself to 
be quite another man than the one who 
sat on the fence with Missouri Joe, less 
than two weeks agone. 

Perhaps Miss Edwards noticed the 
change, and innocently encouraged him 
to aspire. We must not blame her if 
she did. This is what woman’s educa- 
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tion makes of her. The most cultured 
women must be grateful and flattering 
toward the rudest men, if circumstances 
throw them together. Born to depend 
on somebody, they must depend on their 
inferiors when their superiors are not at 
hand; must, in fact, assume an inferior- 
ity to those inferiors. If they sometimes 
turn their heads with the dangerous def- 
erence, what wonder! 

Secure in the distance between them, 
Miss Edwards assumed that she could 
safely defer to Sandy-haired Jim, if, as it 
seemed, he enjoyed the sense of being 
her protector. Even had he been her 
equal, she would have said to herself, 
“He knows my heart is breaking for an- 
other, and will respect my grief.” In 
this double security, she paid no heed 
to the devotion of her companion, only 
thinking him the kindest and most awk- 
ward of good and simple-minded men. 
That is just what any of us would have 
thought about Sandy-haired Jim, gentle 
readers. 

John Edwards received his sister with 
a grave kindliness, which aggravated her 
grief. He would not ask her a question, 
nor give her the smallest opportunity of 
appealing to his sympathies. She had 
undertaken this business without his 
sanction, and without his sympathy she 
must abide the consequences. Toward 
her, personally, he should ever feel and 
act brotherly; but toward her foolish 
weakness for Erskine, he felt no charity. 
He was surprised and pleased to see 
that his sister’s spirit was nearly equal 
to his own ; for, though visibly “pale and 
pining,” after the absurd fashion of wom- 
en, she went about her duties and re- 
creations as usual, and prosecuted the 
threatened preparations for Christmas 
with enthusiasm. 

In some of these, it was necessary 
to employ the services of one of the 
men, and Miss Edwards, without much 
thought of why, except that she was 
used to him, singled out Jim as her as- 
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sistant. To her surprise, he excused 
hiraself, and begged to substitute Mis- 
souri Joe. 

“You see, Miss Edwards, I’ve beena 
long time meanin’ to take a trip into the 
mount’ins. I allow it’ll rain in less nor 
a week, an’ then it’ll be too late; so, ef 
you’ll excuse me this onct, I’ll promise 
to be on hand next time, sure.” 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Harris. Joe will 
do very well, no doubt; and there is no 
need for you to make excuses. I thought 
you would like to assist about these 
preparations, and I’m sure you would, 
too; but go, by all means, for, as you 
say, it must rain very soon, when it will 
be too late.” 

‘“Thar’s nothing I’d like better nor 
stayin’ to work for you, Miss Edwards,” 
answered Jim, with some appearance of 
confusion; “but this time I’m obleeged 
to go—I am, sure.” 

“Well, good-by, and good luck to you, 
Mr. Harris,” Miss Edwards said, pleas- 
antly. 

“Ef she only knowed what I’m a go- 
in’ fur!”? muttered Jim to himself, as he 
went to “catch up” his horse, and pack 
up two or three days’ rations of bread 
and meat. “But I ain’t goin’ to let on 
about it to a single soul. It’s best to 
keep this business to myself, I reckon. 
’Peared like ‘twas a hint of that kind 
she give me, the other day, when she 
said, ‘The gods help them that help 
themselves, Mr. Harris.’ Such a heap 
o’ sense as that gal’s got! She’s smart- 
er’n John Edwards, and me, and Mis- 
souri Jue, to boot; but I’m a-gainin’ on 
it a leetle — I’m a-gainin’ on it a leetle,” 
concluded Jim, slowly, puckering his 
parched and sunburnt lips into a signifi- 
cant expression of mystery. 

What it was he was “gainin’ on,” did 
not appear, for the weight of his thoughts 
had brought him to a dead-stand, a few 
feet from the fence, on the hither side of 
which was the animal he contemplated 
riding. At this juncture of entire ab- 
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sence of mind, the voice of John Ed- 
wards, hailing him from the road, a little 
way off, dissolved the spell: 

“T say, Jim,” hallooed Edwards; “if 
you discover that mine, I will give you 
half of it, and an interest in the ranch.” 

The words seemed to electrify the 
usually slow mind to which the idea was 
addressed. Turning short about, Jim, 
in a score of long strides, reached the 
fence separating him from Edwards. 

“ Will you put that in writin’ ?” 

“To be sure, I will,’ answered John, 
nodding his head, with a puzzled and 
ironical smile. 

“T’ll go to the house with ye, an’ hev 
it done to onct,” said Jim, sententiously. 
“T hev about an hour to spar, I reck- 
on.” 

John Edwards was struck by the un- 
usual manner of the proverbially deliber- 
ate man, who had served him with the 
same unvarying “slow and sure” faith- 
fulness for years; but he refrained from 
comments. Jim, in his awkward way, 
proved to be more of a man of business 
than could have been expected. 

“T want a bond fur a deed, Mr. Ed- 
wards. That’s the best way to settle it, 
I reckon.” 

“That is as good a way as any; the 
discovery to be made within a certain 
time.” 

“ An’ what interest in the ranch, Mr. 
Edwards?” 

“Well, about the ranch,” said John, 
thoughtfully, “I don’t want to run any 
risk of trading it off for nothing, and 
there will have to be conditions attached 
te the transfer of any portion of that 
more than the one of discovery of the 
mine. Let it be this way: that on the 
mine proving by actual results to be 
worth a certain sum—say $50,000— the 
deed shall be given to half the mine and 
one-third interest in the ranch; the sup- 
position being, that, if it is proved to be 
worth $ 50,000, it is probably worth four 
times or ten times that amount.” 
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“That’s about it, I should say,” re- 
turned Jim. “It’s lib’ral in you, any 
way, Mr. Edwards.” 

“ The truth is, Harris,” said Edwards, 
looking him steadily in the eye; “I am 
in a devil of a pinch, that’s the truth of 
it; and I am taking gambling chances 
on this thing. I only hope you may 
earn your third of the ranch. I'll not 
grudge it to you, if you do.” 

“Thank ye, sir. An’ when them pa- 
pers is made eout, I’ll be off.” 

John handed him his papers half an 
hour afterward, which Jim prudently 
took care to have witnessed. Miss Ed- 
wards being called in, signed her name. 

“So, this is what takes you to the 
mountains, Mr. Harris? I’m sure I 
wish you good luck.” 

“You did that afore, miss; an’ it came 
right on the spot.” 

“T must be your ‘wishing fairy,’” said 
she, laughing. 

“I'll bring you a Christmas present, 
Miss Edwards, like as not,” Jim an- 
swered, coloring with delight at the 
thought. 

“IT hope you may. Thank you for the 
intention, any way.” 

“Are you going all alone, Harris?” 
asked Edwards, as he accompanied him 
a short distance from the house. “It is 
not quite safe going alone, is it? Have 
you any heirs, supposing you lose your- 
self or break your neck?” 

Once more Jim was electrified with an 
idea. His light, gray eyes turned on his 
questioner with a sudden flash cf intel- 
ligence: 

“I mought choose my heir, I reck- 
on?” 

“Certainly.” 

“‘Mought we go back to the house, 
an’ make a will?” 

“Aren’t you afraid turning back so 
often may spoil your luck?” asked Ed- 
wards, laughing. 

“Ef you think so, I'll never do it,” 
answered Jim, soberly. “But I’ll tell 
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you, onct fur all, who it is shall be my 
heir if any thing chance me, an’ I’ll ex- 
pect you’ll act on the squar: that person 
is Miss Mary Edwards, your own sister, 
an’ you’ll not go fur to dispute my 
will?” 

“I’ve no right to dispute your will, 
whether I approve of it or not. There 
will be no proof of it, however, and I 
could not make over your property to 
my sister, should there be other heirs 
with a natural and rightful claim to it. 
But you are not going to make your will 
just yet, Harris; so, good-by. You'll 
be home on Christmas?” 

“T reckon I will.” 

John Edwards turned back to the 
house, and to banter his sister on Jim 
Harris’ will, while that individual went 
about the business of his journey. His 
spirits were in a strange state of half- 
elation, half-depression. The depres- 
sion was a natural consequence of the 
talk about a will, and the elation was the 
result of a strong and sudden faith which 
had sprung up in him in the success of 
his undertaking, and of the achievements 
of every kind it would render possible. 

“She’s my ‘wishin’ fairy,’ she said, 
an’ she wished me luck twice. I got 
the first stroke of it when John Edwards 
called to me across the field. I’ve got 
him strong on that; an’ I war a leetle 
surprised, too. He wanted to make me 
look sharp, that’s clar as mud. |’! look 
sharp, you bet, John Edwards! Didn’t 
her hand look purty when she wrote her 
name? I’ve got her name to look at, 
any way.” And at this stage of his 
reverie, Jim drew from an inner breast- 
pocket the bond which Miss Edwards 
had witnessed, and, after gazing at the 
signature for a moment with moveless 
features, gave a shy, hasty glance all 
round him, and pressed his parched and 
puckered lips on the paper. 

The sentiment which caused this eb- 
ullition of emotion in Sandy- haired Jim 
was one so dimly defined, so little under- 
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stood, and so absolutely pure in its nat- 
ure, that had Miss Edwards been made 
aware of it, she could only have seen in 
it the touching tribute which it was to 
abstract womanliness—to the “wim- 
men nater,” of which Jim was so frank 
an admirer. The gulf which was be- 
tween them had never yet been crossed, 
even in imagination, though it is pre- 
sumable, that, unknown to himself, Jim 
was trembling on the verge of it at this 
moment, dragged thither by the excite- 
ment of prospective wealth and the pos- 
sibilities involved in it, and by the recol- 
lection of the pleasant words and smiles 
of this, to him, queen of women. 

After this gush of romance —the first 
and only one Jim had ever been guilty of 
—he returned the document to his pock- 
et, and, with his customary deliberation, 
proceeded to catch and mount his horse, 
and before noon was on his way across 
the valley, toward that particular gorge 
in the mountains where e/ ¢esoro was 
supposed to be located. John Edwards 
stood in the house-door, watching him 
ambling over the waste, yellow plain, 
until Jim and his horse together appear- 
ed a mere speck in the distance, when 
he went to talk over with his sister the 
late transaction, and make some jesting 
remarks on the probability of the desir- 
ed discovery. 

The days sped by, and there remain- 
ed but two before Christmas. John and 
his sister were consulting together over 
the arrangement of some evergreen arch- 
es and wreaths of bay-leaves. Miss 
Edwards was explaining where the floral 
ornaments should come in, where she 
would have this picture, and where that, 
and how it would be best to light the 
rooms. 

“I confess, John,” she said, sitting 
down to braid the scarlet: berries of the 
native aydutus into a wreath with the 
leaves of the California nutmeg, “that I 
can not make it seem like winter or like 
Christmas with these open doors, these 
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flowers, and this warm sunlighf stream- 
ing in at the windows. I do wish we 
could have just a flurry of snow, to make 
it seem like the holidays.” 

“Snow is out of the question; but I 
should be thankful for a good rain- 
storm. If it does not rain soon, there 
will be another failure of crops next year 
in all this part of the country.” 

“And then we should have to ‘go 
down into Egypt for corn,’ as the Israel- 
ites used to. Do you feel very appre- 
hensive, John?” 

Before John could reply, his attention 
was diverted by a strange arrival. Dis- 
mounting from Jim’s horse was a man 
whom he did not at once recognize, so 
shabby were his clothes, so worn and 
haggard his appearance. With a feel- 
ing of vague uneasiness and curiosity, 
he sauntered toward the gate, to give 
such greeting as seemed fit to the stran- 
ger who came in this guise, yet riding a 
well-conditioned horse belonging to one 
of his own men. 

Miss Edwards, who had also recog- 
nized the animal, ran, impulsively, to the 
door. She saw her brother advance to 
within a few feet of the stranger, then 
turn abruptly on his heel and return to- 
ward the house. The man thus con- 
temptuously received, reeled, as if he 
would have fallen, but caught at the 


* gate-post, where he remained, leaning, 


as if unable to walk. 

“Who is it, John?” asked Miss Ed- 
wards, anxiously regarding her brother’s 
stern countenance; but he passed her, 
without a word. 

A sudden pallor swept over her face, 
and she looked, for one moment, as if 
she might have fainted ; then, with a cry 
of, “Oh, John, John, be merciful!” she 
ran after him, and threw her arms about 
him. 

“Let me go, Mary,” said he, hoarsely. 
“If you wish to see Charles Erskine, 
you can do as you please. / wash my 
hands of him.” 
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“But, John, he is ill; he is suffering; 
he may die—and at your gate!” 

“Let him die!” 

It was then that the soul of Miss Ed- 
wards “stood up in her eyes, and looked 
at” her brother. She withdrew her arms 
and turned mutely toward the door, out 
of which she passed, with a proud, reso- 
lute, and rapid tread. Without hesita- 
tion, she did that which is so hard for a 
woman to do—make advances toward 
the man with whom she had once been 
in tender relations, but whose position 
has, for any reason, been made to ap- 
pear doubtful. She went to him, took 
him by the hand, and inquired, more 
tremulously than she meant, what she 
could do for him. 

“Mary!” answered the sick man, and 
then fainted quite away. 

Miss Edwards had him conveyed to 
her own room, by the hands of Missouri 
Joe and the Chinese cook, where she 
dispensed such restoratives as finally 
brought back consciousness ; and some 
slight nourishment being administered, 
revealed the fact, that exhaustion and 
famine, more than disease, had reduced 
the invalid to his present condition ; on 
becoming aware of which fact, Miss Ed- 
wards grew suddenly embarrassed, and, 
arranging every thing for his comfort, 
was about to withdraw from the apart- 
ment, when Erskine beckoned to her, 
and, fumbling in his pockets, brought 
out several pieces of white quartz, thick- 
ly studded with yellow metal, but of the 
value of which she had little conception. 

“Take these to John,” he said, “and 
tell him they are a peace-offering. They 
came from e/ ¢esoro.” 

“You have seen James Harris; and 
he has discovered the mine!” 

“T have seen no one. I discovered 
the mine myself.” 

* But the horse ? 
you were riding.” 

*T did not know it; I found him, for- 
tunately, when I could no longer walk.” 


It was Harris’ horse 
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“Poor Charlie,” whispered Miss Ed- 
wards, moved by that womanly weakness 
which is always betraying the sex. She 
never knew how it was, but her head 
sank on the pillow; and, when she re- 
membered it afterward, she was certain 
that, in the confusion of her ideas, he 
kissed her. Then she fled from the 
room, and sought her brother every- 
where, saying, over and over, to herself, 
“Poor Jim! I wonder what has happen- 
ed to him;” with tears streaming from 
her eyes, which she piously attributed 
to apprehensions for James Harris. 

When John was found, and the “spec- 
imens” placed in his hands, he was first 
incredulous, and then indignant; for it 
hurts a proud man to be forced to change 
an opinion, or forgive an injury. The 
pressure of circumstances being too 
strong for him, he relented so far as to 
see Erskine, and talk over the discovery 
with him. What more the two men 
talked of, never transpired; but Miss 
Edwards concluded that every thing was 
settled, as her brother gave orders con- 
cerning the entertainment of his former 
partner, and looked and spoke with un- 
usual vivacity for the remainder of the 
day. 

Many conjectures were formed con- 
cerning the fate of Sandy-haired Jim, by 
the men on the ranch, who generally 
agreed that his horse would not leave 
him, and that, if he were alive, he would 
be found not far from the spot where 
Charles Erskine picked up the animal. 
From Erskine’s account, it appeared 
that he had been several weeks in the 
mountains, prospecting, before he dis- 
covered the mine; by which time he was 
so reduced in strength, through hard- 
ship and insufficient food, that it was 
with difficulty he made his way down 
to the valley. Just at a time when to 
proceed farther seemed impossjble, and 
when he had been absent two days from 
the mine, he fell in with a riding- horse, 
quietly grazing, at the foot of the mount- 
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ain. Catching and mounting him, he 
rode, first, along the edge of the valley 
for some distance, to find if possibly a 
party were encamped there ; but, finding 
no one, started for his old home, riding 
as long as his strength allowed, and dis- 
mounting quite often to rest. In this 
way, three days and a half had passed, 
since the discovery of the mine. Judg- 
ing from where the horse was found, 
Harris must have gone up on the other 
side of the ridge, or spur, in which e/ 
tesoro was located. At all events, it 
was decided to send a party to look for 
him, as, whether or not any accident had 
befallen him, he was now without the 
means of reaching home; and, to pro- 
vide for any emergencies, John ordered 
the light wagon to be taken along, with 
certain other articles, so suggestive of 
possible pain and calamity, that Miss 
Edwards felt her blood chilled by the 
sight of them. 

“He will be so disappointed,” she 


said, “not to have been the discoverer 


of the mine. John, you must make him 
a handsome present, and I will see what 
I can do, to show my gratitude for his 
many kindnesses.” 

And then, happy in the presence of 
her lover, and the returning cheerfulness 
of her brother, Miss Edwards forgot to 
give more than a passing thought to 
James Harris, while she busied herself 
in the preparations for a holiday, which, 
to her, would be doubly an anniversary, 
ever afterward. 

The clouds, which had been gather- 
ing for a storm, during the past week, 
sent down a deluge of rain, on Christ- 
mas Eve, making it necessary to light 
fires in the long-empty fire- places, and 
giving a truly festive glow to the holiday 
adornments of the Edwards Rancho. 
The ranch hands were dancing to the 
music of the “Arkansas Traveler,” in 
their separate quarters. John Edwards’ 
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half-dozen friends from the city, with two 
or three of his sister’s, and the now con- 
valescent Charles Erskine, clothed in a 
suit of borrowed broadcloth, were mak- 
ing mirth and music, after their more re- 
fined fashion, in Miss Edwards’ parlor. 

At the hour when, according to tradi- 
tion, the Bethiehem Babe was born, 
Missouri Joe appeared at the door, and 
made a sign to the master of the house. 

“It’s a pity, like,” said Joe, softly, “to 
leave him out thar in the storm.” 

“¢Him!’ Do you mean Harris? How 
is he?” 

“The storm can’t hurt him none,” 
continued Joe; “an’ it do not look right 
to fetch him in yer, nor to ’tother house, 
no more.” 

“What is it, John?” Miss Edwards 
asked anxiously, looking over his shoul- 
der into the darkness. “Has Harris re- 
turned?” 

“They have brought him,” answered 
John; “and we must have him in here.” 

She shrank away, frightened and dis- 
tressed, while the men brought what re- 
mained of Sandy-haired Jim, and depos- 
ited it carefully on a wooden bench in 
the hall. There was little to be told. 
The men had found him at the foot of a 
precipice where he had fallen. Beside 
him was a heavy nugget of pure gold, 
which he was evidently carrying when 
he fell. He had not died immediately, 
for in his breast- pocket was found the 
bond, with this indorsement, in pencil: 

“1 hev lit onto the mine foller mi trail up the ken- 
yon miss Mary edwards is mi air so help me God 
goodby. James Harris.” 

They buried him on Christmas Day; 
and Miss Edwards, smiling through her 
quiet-flowing tears, adorned his coffin 
with evergreen-wreaths and flowers. “I 
am glad to do this for him,” she whis- 
pered to her lover, “for if ever there was 
a heart into which Christ was born at its 
birth, it was poor Jim’s.” 
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THE WORK OF RELIEF IN CHICAGO. 


HE fire which has lately made the 

most important part of Chicago 
a wilderness of ruins, will undoubtedly 
have a large place in the literature of 
our near future. An event so unexpect- 
ed, thrilling, and disastrous, is probably 
without parallel in the annals of the 
world, and will furnish new themes for 
discussion in every department of lit- 
erature. Yesterday, it was a city, full- 
lifed, vigorous, and strong—the centre 
of a commerce world - wide, with streets 
through which poured the ceaseless 
roar of trade, with homes in which dwelt 
merchant princes in a luxury unknown 
to ancient kings, with hotels rivaling 
the Old World’s best palaces, with store- 
houses that could feed a nation in time 
of famine, with theatres where pleasure 
decked itself in smiles and men forgot 
the brevity of life in the laughter of many 
sports, with churches that bade fair to 
be gray in the mosses of a thousand 
years—and, one day later, the wind from 
the lake sweeps unbroken over thou- 
sands of tenantless acres; where com- 
merce flew with eager sails, half-burned 
ships are lying at ruined wharves; where 
thundered the voice of traffic are streets 
silent and impassable; where wealth 
dwelt at ease, want can not find a shel- 
ter from the storm; the inn in which a 
king might have forgotten his palace 
without a sigh, could not to-day furnish 
a scant meal to a beggar; where plenty 
piled its millions of grain, there charity 
doles out its loaf to the hungry; where 
men and women forgot death, in music, 
song, and dance, there unburied corpses 
are lying; and where the church stood, 
in all its pillared strength—the fittest 
emblem of God’s eternity—there the 
vacant window, the roofless walls, the 


broken arch and blackened ruins of a 
spire, furnish fittest emblems of earth’s 
perishableness. All this was done while 
the leaves in her parks, that momentari- 
ly threatened to fall, were yet fluttering 
upon the trees ; all this, while, noted by 
any of Nature’s signs, the hands upon 
God’s great dial of the universe seemed 
scarcely to have stirred—-a change so 
sudden, total, and irremediable, that no 
other words could describe it than those 
in which apocalyptic vision portrays the 
last vengeance of the Almighty upon a 
sinful world, and His final judgment 
upon an apostate race. Here, certainly, 
is a field where the preacher, moralist, 
philosopher, novelist, economist, and 
statesman may each find a new mine of 
incidents, figures, and facts. 

But we believe that when all that ever 
will be written about the great fire shall 
have been penned, there will be no part 
of its record which the world will more 
gratefully preserve than the story of that 
noble charity which this disaster has 
called forth. It is too early yet to know 
what the whole will be, but it is certain 
that, for promptness and liberality, noth- 
ing like the present relief of Chicago was 
ever seen. Notwithstanding the fact 
that over one hundred thousand per- 
sons were made homeless by the fire, 
before the engines had ceased playing 
upon the smoldering ruins, the telegraph 
had to be called into service to forbid 
further shipment of cooked provisions. 
In two days, the supplies ran ahead, not 
only of all facilities for distribution, but of 
all the city’s demands. On the third day 
after the fire, sixty car-loads of cooked 
provisions were dealt out, and when the 
last applicant had been supplied, forty 
cars stood upon the track, unopened. 
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By this time, the organization of the 
relief work was so far completed that 
the receipts, storage, and disbursements 
of supplies began to be a matter of sys- 
tem; and contributions in money com- 
menced to pour in from all quarters. 
Fortunately, both for the needy and their 
would-be helpers, the present Mayor of 
the city, who was elected upon a non- 
partisan ticket, is a man of cool head 
and warm heart, of sound, practical judg- 
ment, and the strictest Christian integ- 
rity. It was natural that the first relief 
supplies, both of food and of money, 
should be sent to his care. As soon as 
it was seen that this fund would reach 
millions of dollars, the political sharks 
associated in the City Government made 
a determined effort to obtain the control 
of these finances. Mayor Mason, by 


public proclamation, immediately turned 
over the whole responsibility to one of 
those charitable and thoroughly tested 
organizations, which, before the fire, had 


been engaged in ministering to the wants 
of the poor. The Chicago Relief and 
Aid Society thus became the almoner of 
the nation’s bounty. 

At the time of present writing —one 
month after the fire—the relief work of 
Chicago is as thoroughly systematized as 
the business of any commercial house in 
the city. There are five depots for the 
storage of supplies, five districts with 
their distributing depots, and about fif- 
teen sub-districts, each of which has its 
bureau for receiving applications and for 
issuing orders of relief. 

The principal. collection of stores is 
at what was once the skating-rink of 
West Chicago, a building covering about 
the space occupied by half a city block. 
Here is a scene of busy, cheerful life. 
Although so long a time has elapsed 
since the fire, there has been scarcely 
any abatement in the receipts of the best 
class of supplies. At nearly every hour 
of the day, huge drays may be seen 
waiting their turns for unloading the re- 
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ceipts by rail. The rink has a vesti- 
bule of considerable size; and, within, a 
broad platform runs around the depress- 
ed centre, where the surface for skating 
used to be. In this vestibule, or on this 
platform, the contents of each box, bale, 
or barrel are ascertained, a record is 
made, and then, having been duly mark- 
ed, each sort is wheeled into that part of 
the building where its own kind is stor- 
ed. Provisions, clothing, bedding, and 
house furniture, each has its share of the 
room, its own superintendent, and its 
own workmen for the necessary handling 
of the supplies. At least fifty persons 
are constantly employed in counting, 
sorting, and filling district orders for 
clothing. As many as ten or fifteen 
thousand loaves of bread are in store 
here at once. The regular stores con- 
sist of coal, wood, flour, meat, meal, 
crackers, fish, potatoes, vinegar, beans, 
rice, cheese, soap, and candles. In spe- 
cial cases, tea, sugar, and coffee are is- 
sued; and large contributions of syrups 
and molasses have been received. It 
will be seen that the object of the So- 
ciety is to furnish only such articles as 
are economical, and at the same time 
healthful. Supplemental to the special 
work of the Committee on Shelter, these 
depots of supplies contain stoves, bed- 
steads, chairs, tables, blankets, mattress- 
es, comforts, pillows, flannel, sheeting, 
and printed cottons. The stock of cook- 
ing-stoves in the city is fairly exhausted, 
and they can only be dealt out as re- 
ceived from other points, large orders 
having been sent to nearly every stove- 
foundry in the North and West. Only 
those are furnished which can be used 
for kitchen purposes. About two hun- 
dred have been contributed; but it will 
cost probably not less than an additional 
$200,000 to supply all the families in 
need of them. 

While the fire was yet burning, agents 
of the Society were busy engaging im- 
mense supplies of lumber, both in the 
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city and at a distance. Barracks have 
been built in three parks, which afford 
shelter to about six thousand persons. 
These are divided into compartments, 
each family having two rooms. But it 
is the humane purpose of the Society to 
provide all with separate houses, so soon 
as this is possible, Upward of five 
thousand houses have already been is- 
sued to those who owned or could pro- 
cure ground upon which to locate them. 
Each house costs the Society about $90 
or $100; the largest being about sixteen 
by twenty-four feet, and none more than 
one-story in height. They are divided, 
like the barracks, into two compartments 
each, and they are furnished with such 
articles as are indispensable to family 
life. In order to encourage independ- 
ence, and to prevent imposition, a prom- 
issory note is taken by the Society for 
the cost of the whole, to run for one 
year, and without interest. 

Not least important has been the work 
of sending from the city those whose 
friends were in condition to receive 
them; and, aided by the noble gener- 
osity of the railroads throughout the 
Union, the Society has sent about five 
or six thousand persons as far east and 
west as the two seas. Besides this as- 
sistance, the railways have conveyed 
nearly all relief consignments free of 
charge, and large quantities, both of 
contributed and purchased supplies, have 
been admitted from the Dominion of 
Canada free of duty. All the needed 
crockery and earthenware is bought in 
Canada at about one-half the price rul- 
ing in the States. 

At the district depots of distribution, 
the supplies are kept on hand in pack- 
ages of rations. All the meat is cut into 
assorted sizes, for families of two, four, 
six, or eight. The orders, as received, 
are read out and filled in a moment, the 
necessary weighing and wrapping being 
done separately, and by other hands. It 
is only by this army-like system and drill 
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that the Society is able to supply the 
sixty thousand persons yet dependent 
upon its charities. 

In the offices of the sub-districts, long 
counters, many clerks, and large ledgers 
are the rule. These desks are parti- 
tioned, and before each section is the 
initial letter of the surnames entered 
upon the ledger there. Upon the walls 
are large posters, giving the boundaries 
of the sub-district. No person may ap- 
ply except in the particular division in 
which he lives. Name and residence 
are first taken, and a visitor dispatched 
immediately to make all needful inqui- 
ries. From these inquiries a printed 
form is filled out, reporting to the Dis- 
trict Superintendent the past and pres- 
ent condition of the family, and the 
amount of present needs. By this re- 
port, an order is made out and entered 
upon the books of the Society. Thus, 
at a glance, the condition of every fami- 
ly can be known, and each one is visit- 
ed at least once a week, to prevent fraud, 
and to assist the ones able to work in 
finding employment. 

The Relief and Aid Society has in its 
employ, engaged in this work of system- 
atic distribution, about five or six hun- 
dred persons, the greater part of whom 
are themselves sufferers by the fire, re- 
ceiving for their services, on the average, 
about $2aday. No moneys are handled 
by the district superintendents, except 
in the payment of their own employes. 
The responsibility for the large amount 
of funds intrusted to them remains with 
the Auditing Committee of the Society, 
consisting of the chairmen of its various 
sub-committees on shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, etc., all of whom are among the best- 
known gentlemen of the city. Besides 
the large contributions in furnished sup- 
plies, and the liberality of railroad compa- 
nies in regard to freights and passes, the 
Society will have the disbursement of 
about $3,500,000 in money, over one-half 
of which has already been received. 
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In addition to this general work of the 
Relief and Aid Society, there are, it is 
believed, not less than forty supplement- 
al organizations at work assisting in the 
care of the needy. Every fraternity has 
its own agents, as has almost every de- 
partment of trade, every class of skilled 
labor, every ecclesiastical and every phil- 
anthropic body. The general fund can 
be used only to protect from actual suf- 
fering by hunger, cold, or exposure. It 
can reach only those who are willing to 
apply; and it must refuse to help, when 
a reasonable amount of employment can 
be obtained. But when we remember 
that many fathers spend upon their own 
vices the wages which are supposed to 
go for the necessities of their children, 
that many of the most deserving are 
least ready to make public their wants, 
and that ten thousand contingencies must 
arise which no general plan can compre- 
hend or provide for, then we will confess 
that the methods of help are not likely 
to be too diverse or too numerous. To 
prevent the possibility of suffering by 
hunger, among those whose applications 
the Relief Society is obliged, for any 
reason, to refuse, or among those whose 
supplies have failed to be sufficient, there 
is established a Soup-house in one of 
the districts largely inhabited by these 
refugees. It is supported by a fund de- 
posited in one of the banks in Cincin- 
nati, by some of the citizens of that city. 
The sum in hand is sufficient to meet 
an expenditure of $100 daily for six 
months; yet, the present expenses of 
the committee in charge of it do not ex- 
ceed one-fourth of that. It furnishes an 
excellent, nourishing diet to all appli- 
cants, without question of any kind— 
making one simple request, however: 
that is, that pails be brought and the 
soup carried home. About a thousand 
quarts a day are given out at this house; 
but, as the season advances, and out- 
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door labor will be lessened, the demands 
upon this charity will largely increase. 
Many of the vegetables used in the prep- 
aration of this food are donated, thereby 
lessening the expenses of the charity, 
and permitting assistance to be rendered 
to large numbers at a small outlay. 

Another organization, which is of very 
great importance, has for its supplement- 
al work the furnishing of women with 
employment. A church has been clear- 
ed of all its seats, and well stocked with 
sewing-machines. Here supplies are 
made up, for the Aid Society, into bed- 
ding and clothing, and orders for all 
kinds of sewing taken. This promises 
to be of the greatest assistance to needy 
women of the more intelligent classes. 

The long months of a northern winter 
are just beginning. No one, who has 
not looked upon the awful scene of des- 
olation, can begin to realize the possibil- 
ities of suffering that await tens of thou- 
sands in Chicago, between this and 
spring. The funds, so far, promised to 
the work of relief will, with close econ- 
omy, and careful weeding out of appli- 
cants, barely suffice to furnish coarse food, 
scant fuel, and insufficient shelter. With 
many kundreds of acres of open cellars 
undrained, immense piles of half-burned 
warehouses full of decaying food, and 
rubbish indescribable and unknowable 
everywhere, it will take all the available 
working force of the city, and all other 
efforts of relief and sanitary organiza- 
tions, to prevent epidemics or pestilence 
from still further decimating the city. It 
is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure, 
that those who have spent time and la- 
bor in studying the present methods of 
succor in the city, testify to the fidelity, 
care, and sound sense which govern the 
whole work of relief as it is now being 
carried on in Chicago—thanks to the 
generous sympathy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race throughout the world. 
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NINETY miles of moving mountains! Nine- 
ty miles of plunging Alps, borne on the crests 
of an angry ocean, and driven before the 
blasts of a furious hurricane! Between those 
advancing icebergs and the frost-bound shore 
of North Alaska, lies the doomed, imprisoned 
fleet of whalers. Ship after ship is crushed 
to atoms, but the hardy seamen of others still 
unharmed—awe-struck, yet not cowed ; fear- 
ful of like fate, yet not dismayed—man 
their frail boats, and rescue their perishing 
comrades. The captains meet for consulta- 
tion. Intelligence seeks the counsel of intel- 
ligence; skill co-operates with skill ; courage 
sustains courage, and enlightened human 
minds plan and achieve the safety of the 
twelve hundred and fifty human beings com- 
mitted to their charge. On and on press the 
marching hills, sweeping away the wood and 
iron monuments of man’s art, like so many 
cobwebs ; crushing, crunching, and grinding 
with irresistible power. A narrow ribbon of 
open water still remains between them and 
the rock-ribbed land. It affords the only 
means of escape, and it is soon alive with the 
open boats of the fleet, laden to their gun- 
wales. Vigorous arms and dauntless hearts 
are there to cleave a way through the fast- 
forming ice, and to cheer up the terrified. 
Blinding snow-siorms, intense cold, and 
drenching spray beset them on all sides. 
Unfalteringly, sagaciously, and gallantly 
they press forward, miles upon miles, over- 
coming all difficulties, meeting and vanquish- 
ing all obstacles. Day lapses into night, 
and night flashes into day, but miles upon 
miles of terrible suffering and unknown dan- 
gers have yet to be encountered. The slen- 
der cedar, which alone divides them from the 
deep, is nearly cut through by the sharp ice. 
Another day and another night of unrelaxed 
exertion, and they are on the southern limit of 
the investing bergs. Other ships, riding out 
a heavy storm, are met; the flag of their 


country gleams from the mast-heads, and 
warm hearts receive them with as warm hos- 
pitality. They are seamen of the Great Re- 
public. 


AminsT the pride, power, and pomp of 
imperial circumstance —attended by the 
largest and best - equipped fleet of war - ves- 
sels his Government can furnish, surrounded 
by the flower of his courtiers — Alexis Alex- 
androvitch, Grand Duke of Russia, third son 
of the Czar, commenced his travels, with the 
view to visit other countries, but especially 
these United States. Everywhere will he re- 
ceive the honors due his exalted rank. Ev- 
erywhere hospitalities will be lavished upon 
him. Everywhere he will be the central ob- 
ject of attention, homage, and respect. It is 
due to his position that our country should 
give him noble welcome. It is to the son of 
the Czar, and not to the individual, that Gov- 
ernment will pay its regards. It is to the 
princely representative of the Emperor who 
rules over a hundred millions of people — 
whose dominions stretch farther and wider 
than those of any other monarch — that such 
grand honors are done. That is one picture. 
Let us turn to another. 

A plain, elderly gentleman, occupying no 
officia! position, boasting no noble or impe- 
rial blood in his veins—a simple, unostenta- 
tious citizen of the United States—also went 
forth to visit foreign nations ; to see the prin- 
cipal countries of the globe, and for himself 
determine the nature of their laws, habits, 
manners, religions, and modes of Govern- 
ment. No proud fleets, no brilliant court- 
iers form his retinue. Two delicate women 
are his only attendants, but he is accompa- 
nied by a genius infinitely greater than he of 
Aladdin’s lamp: it is the genius of a won- 
drous inteilect. Kings and emperors hasten 
to do him homage. War-vessels and milita- 
ry escorts are placed at his disposal. Palace 
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doors fly open at his approach. Railways, 
expresses, steamers, camels, and elephants 
are bid to do him service. Dignities and 
honors are heaped upon him. The wise, the 
great, and the beautiful vie with each other 
to pay him profound attention. It is the 
man, and not his rank, that commands such 
universal esteem. It is his wonderful brain ; 
his powerful, analytical intellect ; his splen- 
did services to his country; his great con- 
tributions to the betterment of all mankind, 
that the whole world acknowledges. High- 
er than princes, kings, and czars, Seward — 
the citizen, the man—has no peer on earth. 


Has the Prince of the Powers of Darkness 
been permitted to pour out his vials of wrath ? 
Have the elements combined against man? 
A retrospect of the records of 1871 would 
almost warrant such conclusions. Sangui- 
nary wars in Europe; famine and pestilence 
in Persia and India; hecatombs of dead ly- 
ing unburied ; pestilence and war in South 
America ; cities depopulated ; cholera, small- 
pox, and yellow fever slaying their tens of 
thousands ; steamboats rending hundreds of 
human beings into ghastly fragments ; whole 
counties ravaged by fires; large cities swept 
from existence by raging conflagrations ; in- 
undations and floods destroying entire prov- 
inces ; the coasts of nearly all countries lined 
with wrecks ; cyclones, hurricanes, and ty- 
phoons vieing with each other to blot out 
the works of man; crops failing at a period 
when most needed ; earthquakes shaking the 
foundations of the globe ; even the Ice King 
grinding an entire fleet to atoms—and the 
end is not yet. Signs of social, political, and 
religious convulsions are not wanting. War- 
like preparations on a scale of unexampled 
magnitude are going on in Europe. India is 
almost ripe for another revolt. Mexico and 
some of the South American republics are in a 
condition bordering on anarchy. The minds 
and hearts of men seem demonized. Cor- 
ruption stalks boldly with unblushing front. 
Wicked officials openly glory in their rascal- 
ly acts, and audaciously demand public in- 
dorsement, which is as audaciously accorded. 
Kingdoms and empires have been overthrown, 
and principalities subverted. Financial con- 
vulsions have terminated in financial wrecks. 
The very air appears freighted with evil. 
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Amid this almost universal deluge of calam- 
ities, the Pacific Coast has, so far, suffered 
least. That we may be permitted to escape 
with our comparatively slight visitations, is 
to be devoutly hoped. 


THE black, imperial, double-headed eagle 
of Russia seems to have been in no haste to 
alight upon the eyrie of our own republican 
bird. The elements themselves appeared to 
conspire against his flight, giving time for 
the anxious American eaglets to recover 
somewhat of their equanimity. Yachts fill- 
ed with brilliant ladies sailed every day from 
Staten Island, and stood long distances out 
to sea, in hope of mecting the imperial squad - 
ron. Stomachic unsettlement and mental 
disgust were the only rewards which, for near- 
ly three weeks, attended the expectant beau- 
ties. We have heard of people fighting for 
a prince, beggaring themselves for a prince, 
and dying for a prince; but this is the first 
time we ever heard of people getting sea-sick 
for one. 


IN our last, we delicately suggested a sense 
of dislike for the imitators of ‘dialect poet- 
ry;’’ but that which follows is so unique, 
that we offer no excuse for its appearance. 
The friendship between David and Jonathan, 
or that of Damon and Pythias, suffers in com- 
parison with the self-sacrificing brotherly 
love of the two gentlemen whose devotion is 
so touchingly depicted in the annexed con- 
tribution : 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 


Brown! 

Tell ’em that ask ye, 

Brown of Hangtown, 

Late of Nebraska: 
His hair was rosy, and he wert 
So freckled that it must hev hurt, 
And in the rage for blondes and sich, 
That air same Brown could hev bin rich; 
And then he had a takin’ way — 
When ’t come to drinks — I’ve heern ’em say ; 
But as for business — shootin’, cuttin’— 
He wouldn’t av’rage worth a button. 


Brown! 
Just such another 
Brown, and a brother ; 
Only the freckles they was thinner — 
Bin mostly used on t’other sinner. 
There wasn’t near so much of him, 
But he was Brown up to the brim ; 
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I lived some time, old fel, 
’Fore you begun. 

I’m tough as a biled owl, 
And ain’t the man 

To spile a brother’s pie 
Because I can. 


And shootin’ ?— well that chap was cool, 
And on it, bigger than a mule! 

Vet he was kind, and once, ’tis said, 

He chanced to driil a stranger’s head — 
Which awkwardness he did despise, 

And hastened to apologize. 


“Just see this head of hair! 
Mrs, — the worst It’s redder’n your’n ; 
Lot of the Browns — And then these freckles, Jim, 
Wife of the first : I always mourn 

In morals, could her steps be tracked, To think so few were left 

She scattered awful, that’s a fact ; To finish you: 

And to her tombstone I commend Our folks were careless — yes, 

The mysteries that she did blend. But not untrue! 

You see, the marble’s sort o’ kind, 

And will go slow about a blind 

A fellow stakes on final draw, 


Brown! 


“ And now the time has come 
To squar’ this thing ; 
You take the gal and ranch, 


And’s not allowed to wag his jaw. a 
And bea king! 


She’s handy round the house 
And mighty soothin’ ; 

But that’s to spread it on 
Too thin, too thin! 


And now, this tray of deucéd Browns 
Lived peaceable as cats and hounds, 
Until the Second Brown, one morn, 
Felt mighty queer, and took a horn ; 
Then took to hankerin’ for the gal — 
Which hankerin’ was mutual, 

So, when the First came in to grub, . 

"Twas fixed,all nice, without hubbub. But then, if che goes of — 
When all was silent most profound, You watch the poker. 
The Second brought his navy round — And that is all, my boy ; 
With which he’d made full many a hit — 
And said one word, which it was—‘* Git?” 


** Should she git riled, at times, 
Just gently stroke her ; 


I now resign 
This angel, and the traps 
Are freely thine. 
It’s sociable and right, 
My brother, and — 
Here’s all that’s left — 
A friendly Hand.” 


Then Sorrel-top looked his surprise, 

And drawed his shirt-sleeve ’cross his eyes ; 
But thought he saw how things were fixed, 
And slowly rose, a little mixed ; 

Then, straightenin’ proudly, like a man, 


He saw his way, and thus began : Brown | 


Tell ’em that ask ye, 


«« Now look here, Jim, that’s old — . Brown of Hangtown, 
Put up your gun ; Late of Nebraska. 
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A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Chas. Reade. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

What has the poor world been guilty of? 
What injury has it inflicted upon Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers, that they should plot so hor- 
rible a revenge? Surely, nothing short of a 
‘terrible temptation’ could have begotten 
so rash and inconsiderate a rage as that which 
would rain upon this struggling world ‘all 
kinds of sores and shames,’’ with woes and 
torments worse than barbarous racks, and 
whips, and scorpions. To flood the country 
with a deluge of copies of the work before 
us, would be to invite plagues, disease, and 
pestilence. And yet this is exactly what has 
been done. From Maine to California, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, blazing placards 
tell of a ‘‘terrible temptation,’”’ and the arms 
of the indefatigable newsboy palsy under 
their freight, uppermost and heaviest of which 
is this same pernicious production. Greedy 
hands clutch out for it, and lecherous eyes 
feast on its villainously suggestive wood-cuts. 
In one of the many recent ‘‘obituaries”’ of 
Charles Reade, we note the following con- 
cerning the work in question, which is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth: ‘It is a piece of carrion literature, 
whose putrescence attracted the keen scent 
of the publishers, and whose sickening odor, 
thanks to their enterprise, now pervades the 
land. For they did not miscalculate the pub- 
lic mind, nor count in vain on the baser appe- 
tites.”” Query: Which most needs lashing— 
the public that demands such base aliment, 
or the unscrupulous caterer who dispenses 
it? Mr. Reade is not the only mortal man 
who esteems success better than probity, and 
who stands ready to trim to the popular 
breeze, if he may but catch a momentary 
huzza. The public appetite has been cloyed 
with prurient effusions, like the forerunner of 
t e present volume—Grifith Gaunt—until it 
demands something of still more libidinous 


zest, to satisfy its cravings. It is quite time 
that a little of the wholesome bitter tonic of 
censure was administered. Let the ugly sores 
be cauterized until healing sets in! Let an 
indignant press take the matter in hand! Let 
them stir into the scalding porridge of their 
indignation a savory proportion of sulphur 
and red-pepper ! 

From what sunlit heights has Mr. Reade 
fallen! When we recall the beauty, sweet- 
ness, and idyllic fervor of that charming ro- 
mance, Zhe Cloister and the Hearth; the 
delightful zaiveté and freshness of his Chris- 
tie Fohnstone ; and the sustained strength, 
purity, and brilliancy of his Peg Woffington, 
we can but feel that it was his veritable self- 
hood asserting itself; the nobler and more 
exalted attributes of his nature then held em- 
pire. Alas, alas, how are the mighty fallen! 
For the decline and decay of public and pri- 
vate virtue, the world is largely indebted to 
men of brilliant acquirements, like Mr. Reade. 
It is Sir Richard Blackmor who says, ‘It 
is a mighty shame and dishonor to employ 
excellent faculties and abundance of wit, to 
humor and please men in their vices and fol- 
lies. The great enemy of mankind, notwith- 
standing his wit and angelic faculties, is the 
most odious being in existence.’? There can 
be no deeper crime than the prostitution of 
noble gifts; and the greater the success, so 
called, of a writer who descends to this, the 
greater the disaster to mankind. These fash- 
ionable touches of infidelity ; this dressing up 
of obscene ideas in the flimsy garb of florid 
prose; this vicious pretense of pointing a 
moral, by adorning the tale with the most 
villainous portraiture of the arts and wiles of 
the courtezan and libertine—all these are 
monstrous crimes, over which the litany 
should be hourly repeated. We have hurl- 
ed our anathemas in the serene consciousness 
that nothing which we may say could possi- 
bly add to the present hateful notoriety of 
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Charles Reade’s masterpiece of pestiferous 
abominations—A Terrible Temptation. 


Sir WALTER Scott: The Story of His Life. 
By R. Shelton Mackenzie. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

It is not likely that the interest in Walter 
Scott and his writings, from the first so in- 
tense and universal, will very soon die out ; 
at any rate, not during the present century. 
He was born in 1771, and the recent anni- 
versary of his birthday, rounding his years, if 
he had lived till August 15th last, to a full 
century, has been specially noted by his ad- 
mirers, at home and abroad. The occasion 
has been seized, also, by two writers in Amer- 
ica, who hold in special reverence his works 
and the memory of his life, to publish the 
one —‘‘sketches of the long and wonder- 
fully varied series of his works,’”’ and of 
‘“*the places with which both works and life 
are associated’’—entitled Zhe Lands of 
Scott ; the other, the volume under notice. 

Made lame by a fever that frequently at- 
tends the cutting of teeth, he was thereby 
deprived of the privilege of being a soldier, 
as his early tastes would else have made him, 
for which deprivation the world has had rea- 
son to give many thanks. 

He was not recognized as a genius in his 
nfant years, though there are one or two an- 
ecdotes narrated by female relatives, which 
they seemed not conscious might be told of 
almost any intelligent youngster. There are 
a few verses preserved, too, written by him 
at the age of twelve or thereabout, but they 
are, of course, of no poetic merit. Scott was 
never a scholar. His health, while a little 
fellow, was not good; and he was, therefore, 
kept out, rather than kept in school. But he 
was early an omnivorous reader of almost ev- 
ery thing he could lay hands on— ‘history, 
poetry, voyages, travels, and romance, in- 
cluding fairy tales and oriental stories.” 
Like most young people, he had not a good 
memory for what he did not like, but he says, 
‘*It seldom failed to preserve most tenacious- 
ly a favorite passage of poetry, a play-house 
ditty, or, above all, a border-raid ballad ; 
but names, dates, and the other technicali- 
ties of history escaped me in a most melan- 

holy degree.”” But he did not like Greek, 


and did not study it, and knew nothing of it; 
and Dalzell, his Greek professor, therefore 
said of him, that ‘‘dunce he was, and dunce 
he would remain.’’ Yet it was quite a dif- 
ferent thing when he caught up any thing 
that absorbed his interest. He describes his 
first view of Percy’s Ancient Reliques: ** The 
summer -day sped onward so fast, that, not- 
withstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, 
I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for 
with anxiety, and was still found entranced 
in my intellectual banquet. To read and to 
remember was, in this instance, the same 
thing; and henceforth I overwhelmed my 
school - fellows, and all who would hearken 
to me, with tragical recitations from the bal- 
lads of Bishop Percy.’’ He was kept from 
his studies by his ill health, but not from his 
books. When visited, one of his school - fel- 
lows reported in after years, ‘‘Scott could 
scarcely be seen amid the piles of books 
which covered his bed.’”? Allan Ramsay, 
the poet, had, in Edinburgh, a circulating 
library, containing works of fiction, from the 
romances of chivalry and the most ponderous 
folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the 
most approved works of later issue. ‘I 
plunged,’”’ he said, ‘‘into this great ocean 
of reading, without compass or pilot, and 
except when some one had the charity to play 
chess with me, I was allowed to do nothing 
save read, from morning to night.”” He be- 
came, in his own words, ‘‘a glutton of books.’’ 
“*T believe I read all the romances, old plays, 
and epic poetry in that formidable collection, 
and, no doubt, was amassing materials for 
the task in which it has been my lot to be 
employed.”’ In later years, he felt the dis- 
advantage of the want of a systematic educa- 
tion ; missed, possibly, the loss of that pe- 
culiar culture which comes from studying the 
Greek classics, and lamented that his learn- 
ing ‘‘had so narrow a foundation to build 
upon,”’ and warned his youthful readers that 
it was ‘‘with deepest regret that I recollect, 
in my manhood, the opportunities cf learning 
which I neglected in my youth ; that, through 
every part of my literary career, I have felt 
pinched and hampered by my own igno- 
rance,’’ Scott took up the study of the law, 
but never ceased pursuing also his taste for 
poetry and romance. While studying, he 
traveled through most parts of Scotland, both 
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highland and lowland, listening to old men’s 
tales, to old women’s gossip, to the ballads 
of the people, and having ‘‘free and unre- 
strained communication with all ranks of his 
countrymen, from the peer to the plowman.”’’ 
So, his mind was being unconsciously fitted 
for the literary work of his life. That com- 
menced with his compilation of Zhe Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, when Scott 
was thirty years old ; and it was not till after 
the publication of that, and of the ballad of 
Sir Tristrem, that he ‘‘seriously thought of 
writing an original poem of considerable 
length.’ His first poem— 7he Lay of the 
Last Minstrel—was published in January, 
1805, when he was nearly thirty-four years 
old. Among the most noted passages in that 
poem is a description of Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight. When Miss Edgeworth, in 1823, 
was visiting Scott at Abbotsford, she propos- 
ed, one moonlight night, that he should take 
her to see Melrose, quoting his own lines : 
“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

Scott readily assented, saying, ‘‘ By all means, 
let us go; for 7 myself have never seen Mel- 
rose by moonlight.” 

On another osvasion, when a lady asked 
him to copy the lines describing Melrose into 
her album, he complied, -but instead of the 
the usual ending : 

“Then go—but go alone the while ; 
Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair,” 

He penned this variation : 

“Then go, and meditate with awe 
On scenes the author never saw ; 
Who never wandered by the moon, 
To see what could be seen at noon.” 

His literary work, as a poet, extended but 
little time beyond the production of Aar- 
mion, in 1808, and The Lady of the Lake, 
in 1810. In this his poetic fame culminated. 
About this time, Byron published Chi/de Har- 
o/d, and Scott’s fame and popularity declined 
gradually, not merely because of Byron’s ap- 
pearance, but simultaneously, through the 
production of Zhe Vision of Don Roderick, 
The Bridal of Triermain, Rokeby, and The 
Lord of the Isles, till finally, as was wittily 
said of him, ‘‘he fell upon ‘the field of Wa- 
terloo.’ ”” 
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But this great writer dropped one pen, 
which in its newness and freshness had mov- 
ed every heart, only to take up another more 
powerful than the first. His earliest novel— 
Waverly—begun in 1805, and laid aside aft- 
er he had reached the seventh chapter, was 
resumed in 1814, when he was forty - three 
years old, and finished in three volumes, the 
last two of which were written in three 
weeks. 

Guy Mannering, his second novel, was 
begun and finished during the Christmas 
holidays of 1814, and occupied only about 
six weeks in its composition. The story of 
Scott’s career that much interests us, is that 
of rapid and almost incessant writing, espe- 
cially during the last few years of his life, 
after he became involved in the financial em- 
barrassments of the house of Ballantyne & 
Co., to the extent of more than £100,000. 
It was the work of a giant to wipe out such 
an obligation, and, though he accomplished 
it with his pen, the penalty was his death. 

This story of his life, written by R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie, gives evidence of haste in its 
composition. The writer is often careless in 
his quotations, and his enthusiasm causes him 


to sometimes repeat the facts of Scott’s life 


which are of special interest. But the work 
is of much value. It contains most of the 
essential and interesting incidents of its sub- 
ject’s life, is certainly authentic in most par- 
ticulars, and can be read through three times, 
while Lockhart’s Life of Scott can be perused 
but once, and, of course, with deeper impres- 
sions on the mind of the reader. 

We wish we could commend the work of 
the publishers of the volume, but the book is 
heavy and clumsy, the impression on the 
page is very black and glaring, and is only a 
little less unwieldy than the same publishers’ 
recent volume, Zhe Lands of Scott, by J. 
Hunnewell. The mistake, in each case, has 
been putting too much matter in a single 
volume. For its literary matter, each work 
should have a place upon every one’s shelves. 


Kinc ArTHUR. APoem. By Lord Lyttoh 
Bulwer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This epic first made its appearance more 
than twenty years since. Tennyson’s Afort 
@’ Arthur antedated it by some five years or 
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more. Subsequently, his /dy/s of the King, 
illustrating selected fables of this same leg- 
endary personage, were added to the first- 
named poem. The author of the poem be- 
fore us felicitates himself upon the fact, that 
the design and plan proposed by him in the 
treatment of his subject were so remote from 
the domains of romance explored by the ge- 
nius of Mr. Tennyson, as to exonerate him 
from any suspicion of having filled his pitch- 
er from fountains consecrated to another. If 
Mr. Bulwer is satisfied to launch his epic 
forth again, retouched and retrimmed, after 
its twenty years’ cruise, the most ferocious 
of critics should smilingly bid it God speed. 
There is not the slightest danger of Tenny- 
son suffering thereby. King Arthur should 
have carte-d/anche to float along serenely, 


* Like little dolphins, when they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale.” 


The fact is, Bulwer has won his laurels in 
another field. As a novelist, he has acquired 
a just eminence ; as a poet, the most gener- 
ous verdict could assign him no such place. 
“Censure is the tax a man pays to the public 
for being eminent,’’ and Mr. Bulwer can well 
afford to accept this concomitant to great- 
ness. 

If we except the delineation of the char- 
acter of the king, there is very little in this 
epic to remind one of the /dy/s. The life 
and deeds of this mythica! British hero are 
enveloped in the mysteries of fiction. The 
most ancient Cymric poetry, and the Welsh 
triads, speak of him as a prince and warrior, 
whose exploits occurred in the early part of 
the sixth century. Britain abounds in me- 
morials of Arthur; there are Arthur’s Seat, 
Arthur’s Round Table, Arthur’s Castle, and 
the constellation Arthur’s Harp. In the 
nearest approach to historical verity, we find 
that he destroyed the Pagan temples of the 
Sexons, and restored Christianity; and Bul- 
wer conceives that it is only in the represen- 
tation of this victory over Paganism, and by 
maintaining his native Cymrian soil against 
the invader, that, as a national hero, Arthur 
becomes entitled to the epic glory of success. 

From the legends of the Round Table he 
has borrowed names, but the contrasted in- 
dividualities are evidently creations of his 
own; as, for instance, Merlin, the wizard 
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of popular legend, is here represented as the 
seer, gifted with supernatural powers for the 
service and ultimate victory of Christianity. 
Book First is freighted with introductory la- 
bors, which may, in some wise, account for 
the painful absence of that subtle and name- 
less something which pervades the verse of 
Tennyson, thrilling one with the magnetic 
fervor and superb reality of that fine instinct 
called poetic sense, which must be born, and 
never can be taught. We have the pretty 
limning of the vale of golden Carduella, 
the wizard’s tower, the sage prophet on his 
Druid throne, and a heavy-footed description 
of Arthur’s three friends, who are destined to 
do valiant duty for him in the future—Cara- 
doc the mild, Gawaine the gay, and Lance- 
lot the true, who 


*« Loved his Arthur more than fame, 
And Arthur more than life his Lancelot.” 


There is something of the smack of genius 
in the happy conception of the Etrurian Val- 
ley, which the author candidly admits is an 
invention of his own, intended to illustrate 
the influence of that holiday region, apart 


from the work -day world, in which the Ro- 
mantic Age retains for a while both nations 
and individuals, who are destined to derive 
from romance an exalted conception of life’s 
practical duties, as well as a deepened devo- 


tion to their fulfillment. He proceeds upon 
the true principle, that neither men nor na- 
tions can adequately fit themselves for great 
destinies, unless to practical energies they 
add spiritual and intellectual freedom. He 
might have added, unless they are sent to 
school to the Necessities, until they graduate 
into a boundless arena, with God and recom- 
pense above, and themselves and self-renun- 
ciation below-- until duty becomes beauty, 
as it always does, in the successful comple- 
tion of a life truly heroic. 

The Dragon-King is not led homeward to 
England by ‘‘the great Wrong - Redresser,”’ 
in the disguise of a dove, until the close of 
Book Tenth. The intervening books are all 
illumined with description of the trials which 
constitute the hero’s pilgrimage of probation. 
Thenceforward, the action deals with the 
Saxon invasion of Wales, and with the com- 
position and structural growth of the nation 
that claims in Arthur its hero and its type. 
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A prominent position is accorded to the Sax- 
ons. It is assumed, throughout the poem, 
that Arthur understands and uses the lan- 
guage of the Saxons; indeed, that he is ac- 
quainted with all the chief dialects of the 
North, as is evidenced by his flippant con- 
verse with the idolatrous Aleman priest, and 
with other northern personages, constantly 
appearing upon the stage during the progress 
of the story. There is here and there a de- 
lightful anachronism, as where the Saxon 
Harold 
** Beheld spur midway up the hill 
His knights and squires.” 

But what boots it whether knights and her- 
alds, ‘‘girt with trusty sword and spur,”’ 
flourished in those early days, or not? They 
are the sine gua non, the inevitable attachés, 
both of the romantic lays and the heroic po- 
ems of chivalry. In the description of the 
driving back of the hosts of Crida and Har- 
old, there are fine pictorial passages, afford- 
ing a clear and felicitous interpretation of 
many of the confused myths and detached 
legends of the Round Table, but which Ten- 
nyson has handled with far more of subtle 


strength and critical appreciation. 

The poem betrays more of labor and con- 
scientiousness than of inspiration and original- 
ity. There is more of accumulative talent 
than productive genius apparent in the state- 


ly epic. There is a conscious lack of the 
heat and fervor which is emitted from the 
self-lighted fire, the intuitional gift; for how- 
ever rich the intellectual ore, this latent heat 
of genius is needed to fuse and forge the ma- 
terial into symmetrical form and beauty. It 
is, notwithstanding this notable lack, 4 he- 
roic story, well told ; abounding in ijofty sen- 
timent, at times marvelously eloquent, illu- 
mined by clever bits of portraiture, and re- 
plete with exquisite moral conceptions and 
aspirations. It is not difficult to discover a 
subtle infiltration of the author’s own pet 
theories and views; as, for instance, where 
the Ghost appears to Arthur, and leads him 
through the Cimmerian Tomb to the Realm 
of Death, and describes the first entrance 
of a happy soul into heaven : 

** What,” asked the Dreamer, “is this Nothingness— 

Empty as air, yet air without a breath?” 
Answered the Ghost: ‘Though it be measureless, 
*Tis but that line ’twixt life and life called Death, 
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Which souls, transported to a second birth, 
Pass in an instant when they soar from earth. 


“From the brief Here to the eternal There, 

We can but see the swift flash of the goal, 
Less than the space between two waves of air, 

The void between existence and a soul ; 
Wherefore, look forth and with calm sight endure 
The vague, impalpable, inane Obscure.” 

The poem abounds in detached passages 
that thrill and charm. Occasional glints of 
humor sparkle here and there, which the au- 
thor defends, on the ground that ‘‘ it is scarce- 
ly possible to reject the presence of Humor 
as the playfellow of Genius and the assistant 
of Philosophy.” If carping, cross - grained 
critics zvé/? persist in calling that Talent, 
which Mr. Bulwer is pleased to glorify with 
the name of Genius, why, they will—that is 
all! ‘*What’s in a name?”’ 


CasTILIAN Days. By John Hay. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co. 

Most of the papers comprising this volume 
appeared as separate articles in the A//antic. 
In this collective form, they constitute the 
most readable, and, in some respects, the 
best, book on modern Spain extant. The 
author sees and records for us the very things 
we want to know. There, is a rare eclecti- 
cism, as well as a graphic way of putting 
things. In twenty-six pages, we have pre- 
sented a better view of Madrid, its society, 
and all the make-up of that city, than we 
can find in the most voluminous history. 
There is a freshness and force in the author’s 
style which never wearies ; we feel that he 
could not have left out any thing, and that 
he need not have written more to make his 
place certain among the best writers of the 
day. 

In the chapter headed, ‘*An Hour with 
the Painters,’’ we have an account of the 
famous collection of paintings at Madrid, 
which, the author claims, as a collection of 
masterpieces, has no equal in the world. 

“A few figures will prove this: It [the Museum} 
contains more than two thousand pictures already 
catalogued —all of them with a place on its walls. 
Among these are ten by Raphael, forty-three by 
Titian, thirty-four by Tintonct, twenty-five by Paul 
Veronese. Rubens has the enormous contingent of 
sixty-four. Of Teniers, whose works are sold for 
fabulous sums by the square inch, this extraordinary 
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museum possesses no less than sixty finished pictures 
— the Louvre considers itself rich with fourteen. So 
much for a few of the foreigners, Among the Span- 
iards, the three greatest names could alone fill a gal- 
lery. There are sixty-five Velasquez, forty-six Mu- 
rillos, and fifty-eight Riberas. Compare these figures 
with those of any other gallery in existence, and you 
will at once recognize the hopeless superiority of this 
collection. It is not only the greatest collection in 
the world, but the greatest that can ever be made un- 
til this is broken up.” 


ATLANTIC Essays. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 


This volunie consists of twelve essays, 
which were written at intervals during the 
last fourteen years. The writer, however 
prolific he might have been in other direc- 
tions, did not produce an average of one of 
these essays a year. These slow accretions 
were finally molded into a book. The later 
papers are the best, though there is not one 
which does not well deserve its place in the 
volume. Together they contain some of the 
most suggestive criticisms of the times. The 
sharpness of the writer’s discrimination is 
never tinged with bitterness, and his bold- 
est utterances never border on exaggeration. 
Perhaps the best which scholarly culture can 
do in the field of criticism, is as well illus- 
trated here as in any volume which has been 
given to the public during the last ten years. 


CSAR’s COMMENTARIES. First Six Books 
OF ViRGIL’s AZNEID. SALLUsT’s CATI- 
LINE AND JUGURTHINE WAR.  VIRGIL’S 
ZENEID. CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. 
HORACE’S ODES, SATIRES, AND EPISTLES. 
CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMICITIA, 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

These works belong to Chase & Stuart’s 
Classical Series, which is not yet complete. 
The volumes of this series have been edited: 
four by Professor Chase, of Harvard; two 
by Professor Stuart, of Philadelphia; and 
one by Professors Crowell and Richardson, 
of Amherst. The pages are of the duode- 
cimo size, and the volumes vary in thickness 
from 170 to 440 pages. The paper is good, 
the type is neat and clear, the lines on every 
page are nuinbered in divisions of five, the 
edges are strongly colored in solferino, the 
black cloth binding is fine and firm, and the 


books, in every way, are beautiful specimens 
of workmanship ; while their size is such as 
to render them very convenient for the use of 
students in recitation-rooms, and where they 
have no desks on which to place books of a 
large size. Such volumes invite perusal ; 
and one who takes them up feels like open- 
ing, and going to reading anywhere; though 
such as keep up their ‘‘classics’’ will be 
likely to turn at once to favorite passages, to 
see how they appear in the new dress. So 
far as our examination has gone, the work of 
the editors seems to have been fondly and 
carefully done. The notes are good, and, 
in some of the volumes, quite profuse enough. 
It is difficult to make a good vocabulary. 
The skill manifested in that particular in 
four or five of these volumes is considerable ; 
though we doubt, in general, the propriety 
of such vocabularies, except for beginners, 
who are also very young. It is better that 
lads should accustom themselves, as early as 
possible, to the use of the largest and best 
lexicons which they can obtain ; and mature 
persons ought never to consult any but the 
largest, except for the sake of comparison. 
The volumes of this series contain the 
works, or selections from the works, of the 
Latin authors oftenest read by the liberally 
educated men of our country, because they 
are the best works, in several kinds of excel- 
lence, extant in the original Latin. Very 
rare merits some of them have ; and they are 
as fresh and as fitting to-day as they were 
nineteen centuries ago. It is coming to be 
the fashion in certain quarters to decry the 
study of the Latin language. Sobe it. But 
the language, though dead, will outlive all 
this temporary disparagement. In its struct- 
ure, and in its literature, it may be inferior 
to the Greek language ; yet for many mod- 
ern purposes it is found more serviceable 
than is the Greek. And, as it is the sub- 
structure of several of the languages of Eu- 
rope, it is worth while to study it in order to 
facilitate one’s progress in acquiring them. 
There is something of insincerity, something 
of affectation, and something of stiltedness in 
the Latin language ; yet, in all these partic- 
ulars, it is outdone by the French —a lan- 
guage which some would place in the curric- 
ulum of a college instead of the Latin. If 
they would substitute Sanscrit—a still ‘* dead- 
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er’’ language —for the Latin, there might 
be more sense in the proceeding. We have 
no doubt that time will demonstrate, that, 
for the general purposes of the scholar, the 
Latin is superior to any modern language, 
unless it be the German or the Arabic. 


RooksTonE. By Katherine S. Macquoic. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Persons of delicate sensibility, who are af- 
fronted by having an obtrusive moral thrust 
in their faces, need not fear to pick up Rook- 
stone. It is burdened with nothing of that 
sort. Just what it is freighted with, it is not 
so easy to determine. It makes no preten- 
sion to wit, fancy, creative art, or construct- 
ive skill. The characters of the story march 
and countermarch up and down the devious 
paths of the solemn narrative with all the 
stiff precision of Master Tommy’s battalions 
of wooden soldiers, and are every whit as 
proper and decorous as the ‘‘ wax figgers”’ 
in the ‘‘ great moral show ’’ of poor Artemus. 
If they cut up a little antic here and there, it 
is done with an earnest fidelity to duty, be- 
cause they were predestined to do it, and to 
do it at that precise moment. They amble 
along like good, patient roadsters, occasion- 
ally enlivened by the near prospect of oats, 
but which, as they are approached, sudden- 
ly disappear; whereat they heave a pack- 
horse sigh, and jog along —and so, likewis2, 
does the reader. 

The story is all about a forged will; prop- 
erty alienated from its original intent and 
purpose. Rookstone Park had always been 
a possession of the Wolferstons, At the 
opening of the story, Christopher Wolferston 
was the incumbent; his ‘“‘two charming 
daughters ;’’ his little son Christy, the heir 
apparent; Richard Wolferston, a cousin 
(whom, we regret to state, had passed many 
years of his life in California, where he would 
fain have us believe he had learned the art 
of forging wills and the like), and Kitty 
Robbins, the old housekeeper, are the lead- 
ing dramatis persone. Kitty is the only ele- 
ment in the book that saves it from utter 
stagnation. She is the saleratus that keeps 
up a mild effervescence all through the story. 
She is sui generis—just what she is. Let her 
speak for herself: ‘*I be old, but, as ’ee wur 
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sayin’, I hanna lost the wits God gived I, 
and they be sharp ’uns. Us’ll see this day 
what gratitoode there be in men folk. I 
dwoant believe in ne’er a man alive except 
my gowk of a Jem’’ —a half-witted scion of 
a garrulous stock, dear to the maternal heart. 
Janet, the eldest daughter, with her severe 
aquiline profile, her firmly cut lips, and her 
air of command, was strong-minded and ec- 
centric. She is the strategist, whose maneu- 
verings bring light out of darkness, and 
finally unearth the mystery of the forged 
will, and place Christy in possession of Rook- 
stone. But, as he is a sickly, sentimental sort 
of a boy, we doubt if he will ever marry ; 
Mary, the younger sister, is reported child- 
less; and Janet has delayed marrying till so 
late in life that we very much doubt if she 
will be blessed with progeny ; and so we feel 
distressed concerning the future fate of Rook- 
stone. 


Pike County BALLADs, and Other Pieces. 
By John Hay. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 


The man who can produce such pure and 
finely modulated stanzas as the following is 
surely worth some attention from the lovers 
of poetry. The poem, entitled ‘‘ Northward,”’ 
from which we quote, is, perhaps, the best 
specimen the book affords : 

“ The odorous airs blow thin and fine, 
The sparkling waves like emeralds shine, 
The lustre of the coral reefs 
Gleams whitely through the tepid brine. 
= * * * * ~ . * 
Encinctured by the faithful seas, 
Inviolate gardens load the breeze, 
Where flaunt, like giant warders’ plumes, 
The pennants of the cocoa-trees. 
Enthroned in light and bathed in balm, 
In lonely majesty the Palm 
Blesses the isles with waving hands— 
High-priest of the eternal calm.” 

Such poems as ‘*The Prairie,” ‘In the 
Firelight,’? and ‘*A Woman’s Love,’’ are 
satisfactory evidences of power and poetic 
feeling ; but ‘Sunrise in the Place de la 
Concorde’? fails to impress us ; and much of 
the volume is a disappointment, after the 
promise of the poem quoted. We are sorry 
Mr. Hay is willing to court the transient glo- 
ry of his dialect pieces, excellent as they are 
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of their king. If a poet may win his laurel 
honestly, by the integrity of his muse, let him 
scorn to accept the popularity these titillating 
trifles gain him. They flash actoss the con- 
tinent like a chain of powder, but their fate 
is as certain, and almost as sudden. 


Four, AND WHAT THEY Dip. By Helen 
C. Weeks. New York: Hurd & Hough- 


ton. 

The author of this work is favorably known 
through her Ainslee Stories, Grandpa's 
House, and other works. This book gives 
us the experiences of four children in the 
West—Johnny, Winthrop, Alice, and the 
Baby. In the publication of this book, at- 
tention has been given to a cardinal point 
that is often omitted in books intended for 
children; namely, to make them attractive to 
the eye. The story may be interesting; but, 
if the first impressions are unfavorable, the 
verdict of the trundle-bed fraternity is against 
it. The volume before us is pleasantly il- 
lustrated, the incidents are fresh, and the 
language is bright, entertaining, and natural. 
A child’s book is never less likely to win its 


way, because it has a handsome binding, and 
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is tastefully illustrated. Young America re- 
sents the slightest intimation of neglect, and 
our youthful Jack Sheppards are not afraid 
to speak out. 


TEARS AND Victory. By Belle W. Cooke. 

Salem, Oregon: E. M. Waite. 

This is a home production; as such, it is 
deserving of pleasant mention. The print- 
ing, material, and binding of this volume 
are all good. When we have said this, we 
have exhausted about all we have to say. 
There is something of fluency, something of 
prettiness, in some of the verses; but there 
is very little of poetry. It is merely a simy- 
lation, a counterfeit, of true poetry. Occa- 
sionally, there flits in a pleasing fancy, a fe- 
licitous expression, a pretty poetic effect; but 
it proves an ignis-/atuus, a meteoric flash ; 
yet who knows but these hints of genius may 
prove buds of promise? The fair authoress 
betrays a little secret in the following stanza 
on ‘* Thoughts :”’ 

** But often when I please myself the best, 
And swells my heart with a discoverer’s pride, 

I find some ancient author has expressed 

My thought of beauty, far more richly dressed — 

My wildwood path has oft before been tried.” 
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